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THE NEXT STEP IN REFORM. 


HE first questions that naturally arise on the morrow of a 
victory are, as to the use to be made of it, and the way 

in which it is to be followed up. Having compelled the Tories 
to become Reformers, and having carried a Bill which, with all 
its faults, is a great and liberal measure of enfranchisement, 
are we to “ rest and be thankful,” or are we to press forward 
to other conquests, and to make that which we have just gained 
the stepping-stone to other acquisitions of even greater im- 
portance? There ought to be, and we believe that there is, no 
difference of opinion amongst true and earnest Liberals as to 
the answer. The Reform Act is in itself imperfect, and is at 
best but the means to an end. 


to bring about many salutary changes. On all sides we see 
around us important objects to be attained ; and this is certainly 
not.a-time at which we ought to sink into languid repose and 
leave public affairs to take care of themselves. The new Parlia- 
ment will have to undertake more than one great work. Ireland 
must be reconciled to England by the abolition of the Established 
Church and the reform of the land laws. The system of 
education in both countries must be rendered more acceptable 
to the feelings, and more adequate to the wants, of the people. 
Vigorous steps must be taken to remedy the evils which spring 
from the overcrowding of the population in our large towns, and 
some means must be adopted to raise the mass of our agri- 
cultural labourers from the wretchedly depressed and almost 
brutalized condition in which they are at present sunk. There 
is a large field open to the exertions of the Liberal party, but it 
is one in which they cannot labour with any degree of success 
unless they have the assistance of an active, energetic, and 
enlightened public opinion. If the nation is listless and in- 
different, a Parliament elected by household suffrage will do 
little or nothing more than a Parliament elected by £10 
occupiers. It is therefore in the highest degree desirable to 
discountenance anything like an apathetic confidence in the 
working of our new representative system, and to keep the 
public mind thoroughly alive to the fact that even the best 
institutions will not dispense with the necessity for exertion on 
the part of the people. 

But, while we thoroughly concur with those who warn 
Reformers against the danger of resting idly on their arms, we 
must confess that we differ widely from those whothink it desirable 
to maintain the organizations which have played so conspicuous 
a part in the recent struggle. The experience of other asso- 
ciations of a like kind is not favourable to the experiment. 
Although those who have held prominent positions in bodies 
like the Reform League are not unnaturally reluctant to relapse 
into their original obscurity or to forego the excitement of 
agitation, the public is apt to become disgusted with anything 
that looks like keeping on foot agitation for agitation’s sake. 
We tolerate rather than really like political organizations in 
England. We are too fond of our individual liberty to submit 
without a murmur to being drilled and banded together in a 
regular political army. We look with distrust upon such a 
force as an element in our political system; and, unless it is 
rendered absolutely necessary by the existence of some great 
wrong which cannot otherwise be redressed, there is always a 
stroug tendency to reaction in the public mind, against any 


It is the lever by which we | 
hope to remove a host of abuses, the engine by which we trust | 
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association or organization which proposes to supersede or 
overbear individual action by the force of combination. Any 
disposition on the part of bodies of this description to per- 
petuate their existence after attaining the object for which they 
were founded is always regarded with jealousy, and it has inva- 
riably happened that when their members have yielded to the 
temptation, the result has been a disastrous failure. The 
Anti-Corn-Law League might have had a plausible excuse for 
holding together after the repeal of the Corn Laws, because the 
work of free trade was then far from complete. But its leaders 
wisely decided that it should come to an end as soon as it 
had gained the immediate object for which it was formed; 
and that precedent might be followed with advantage by Mr. 
Beales and his associates. We do not deny that they have 
done efficient service in a blundering, bungling sort of way. 
They are entitled to the credit of contributing materially to the 
passing of a Bill based on household suffrage. And so long 
as the extension of the franchise was the simple issue before 
the country, we are ready to admit that they might have been 
useful in evoking the opinion of the working classes, and in 
giving to it its legitimate force and effect. But in the opinion 
of Mr. Bright, that question is now set at rest, and although 
the leaders of the League apparently disagree with him on this 
point, their refusal to recognise the absurdity of keeping on 
foot an agitation for manhood suffrage at the present time, 
affords a very good test of their capacity for appreciating the 
state of public opinion, or the chances of success on any given 
course of political action. Such an agitation would be received 
with coolness even by the working classes, while it could only 
have the effect of throwing the middle classes into the arms of 
the Conservatives. But if the Reform League would be useless 
or mischievous as a body agitating for a further extension of 
the franchise, are they likely to be more serviceable in any 
other capacity P They seem, if we may judge from the speeches 
of prominent members, to purpose becoming a sort of standing 
council of advice to the people of England. Now for that 
position they are ludicrously unfit. As we have already 
said, we do not believe that the people of England, or any 
considerable portion of them, will, for any length of time, 
submit to the guidance or direction of any political association 
whatever. But assuredly they have sufficient perspicacity to 
see that Messrs. Beales, Lucraft, Langley, and Odgers, are not 
exactly the sort of people to guide the policy of a nation, or 
even to direct the action of a party. Although these gentle- 
men no doubt believe that they are very eminent politicians, 
their pardonable self-delusion is certainly not shared by the 
public. The working classes have sufficient good sense to 
see that even as agitators they are of a very second or third 
rate order, and that as advisers or guides on questions of 
general policy, their pretensions are still more contemptible. 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Mill have, however, suggested a more 
definite employment for these “frozen out” politicians. The 
member for Birmingham would have them commence anagitation 
for the ballot; and to that there could be but little objection. 
It is certainly not easy to see why it should be necessary to 
agitate the country about a change in the mode of taking 
votes, seeing that if the new electors are really in favour of 
secret polling, they can easily, at the elections of 1869, return 
to the House of Commons a majority of members pledged to its 
support. But if the Reform League would concen ; 
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energies on this subject it would do no harm—except perhaps | 
to the cause it intended to promote. Mr. Mill, however, sketches 
out for it a far more ambitions programme. It is in the first 
place to exercise a sort of superintendence over the registration 
of Liberal electors throughout the country. Now, we do not 
at all under-estimate the importance of attending to the regis- 
tration ; but this is work that must be done in each borough or 
county by the men of that borough or county, and we are 
quite at a loss to see what good can possibly be done by a body 
sitting in London meddling and interfering in matters of which 
they know nothing, and with reference to which they cannot 
give any real assistance. We can, on the other hand, quite 
understand that their attempt to do this may introduce 
divisions into the Liberal camp in every borough or county 
which may be so unfortunate as to attract their attention ; 
for it is obvious that while one section of the party may 
welcome their interference, another and probably a larger one 
will be strongly opposed to it. Even if nothing more 
takes place than that, the local branches of the Reform 
League convert themselves into registration societies for 
their respective localities, the effect must be to break up 
the Liberal party into cliques, and to prevent its union 
on a common platform and under common leaders. But 
mischievous as we believe the Reform League would be as 
a registration society, we are certain that it would be far more 
mischievous if it were to turn its attention in the other direction 
pointed out by Mr. Mill. It is idle to suppose that the general 
body of Liberal electors in any place would accept candidates 
selected for them by such a body as the Council of the League. 
The principal result of their interference in such a matter 
would be to prevent, or at any rate to hinder, the sort of 
compromise or agreement to which the different sections of 
the party in each locality will probably find no difficulty 
in coming if they are left to themselves. But the evil will 
not stop there. Nothing raises so strong a prejudice against 
a candidate, as the idea that he is in any sense the creature 
or the representative of a body pretending to regulate from 
London the electoral affairs of the country. If a Liberal 
candidate be compelled to obtain the certificate of the Reform 
League, on pain of forfeiting the support of one local 
clique, it is certain that his possession of that recommenda- 
tion will amount to a complete disqualification in the eyes of 
another and probably of a far more influential one. Nor is 
that all. Mr. Mill insists that, in selecting candidates of 
advanced Liberal opinions, the League should be tolerant of 
diversity of vjews on minor points. But does he really think 
that that would be the case? It is in the very nature of 
such bodies to be narrow and intolerant; and we certainly see 
no reason to believe that the gentlemen who meet in Bouverie- 
street would be any exception to the rule. They would almost 
necessarily frame a sort of Liberal creed, to which they would 
exact conformity as the price of their support; and, although they 
might pardon some heresy on the part of Mr. Mill himself, it 
would fare ill with less distinguished men who happened to think 
as he does on the ballot, the representation of minorities, and 
some other questions. All candidates who did not come up to 
their standard of orthodoxy would be steadily discountenanced by 
this board of self-constituted examiners; and an attempt would 
be made to force candidates of the regulation pattern upon 
every constituency when there seemed to be the least chance of 
success. It is not difficult to see what would be the end of 
that. The common sense and the independence of the Liberal 
party would revolt against the dictation of a self-elected body 
in London acting in connection with little knots or sections in 
the country. They would no doubt refuse to have candi- 
dates of a particular pattern thrust upon them; but in the 
squabbles and the divisions to which such an attempt on the 
part of the Reform League, or any similar association, must 
give rise, their strength would be frittered away and their 
influence would be impaired. It is not by maintain- 
ing organizations which have served their purpose, and 
by forcing upon the people leaders whose prominence 
was entirely due to adventitious circumstances, that any 
cause can be served—least of all a cause like that of 
Reform. With a more popular representation we cannot 
help hoping that it may be found possible to advance in the 
path of progress without the necessity of agitating and orga- 


nizing as we have been compelled to do when we had to over- | 
come the obstructive influences of a governing class invested | 


with a monopoly of political power. The healthy and earnest 
activity of public opinion—the free and independent action of 
each constituency—ought to do for us in fature what we have | 
been hitherto compelled to accomplish by laborious efforts and 
comprehensive combinations. But if weare to have organizations, 
they must be of a different kind from that which is presided 





over by Mr. Beales; and they must content themselves with 
some more definite and less ambitious mission than that of 
teaching the British elector the whole political duty of man. 








THE RESULTS OF THE SALZBURG VISIT. 


Satzpure bids fair to rival the ill-omened celebrity of 
Biarritz and Plombitres. The Imperial thunderclouds have 
touched, and the political atmosphere has already darkened 
with electric gloom. The French press is now in very much 
the same state that it was in last spring, when the Luxem- 
bourg negotiations had conducted Europe to the very verge of a 
war. It alternately resorts to menacing and to pacific language. 
Germany is sullenly silent ; only the Prussian official and semi- 
official organs treat of the Salzburg visit in terms of cold and 
covert irony. Everywhere, however—in France, in Austria, 
in Prussia, in England—it is believed undoubtingly that 
Napoleon III. and Francis Joseph have come to some kind of 
an alliance; but what its objects and scope may be there is 
not the least evidence on which we may rely. The rumours 
that are afloat are contradictory in the extreme, and probably 
are very far from representing the nature of the arrangement 
between the Emperors. Nor have even Napoleon’s very re- 
markable speeches at Arras and Lille thrown more than a faint 
light upon the obscurity of the situation. Whatever we may 
think of the French monarch’s general ability, none can deny 
that he possesses in a high degree the power of using words, 
as Talleyrand believed they should be used, “to conceal 
thoughts.” It would be impossible to extract from the well- 
turned periods of the Arras or the Lille address, if we had no 
other accessible evidence, an answer to the momentous ques- 
tion, “ Is it peace or war?” What other evidence we have is 
nearly as deficient in clearness. Politicians are reduced to a 
humiliating and somewhat futile kind of guess-work. 

At Arras, the Emperor, speaking, as it were, without 
premeditation, in answer to a popular address, announced 
opinions which seem on the surface to be most favourable to 
the maintenance of public tranquillity in Europe. “It is 
only weak Governments,” he declared, “that seek in foreign 
complications to divert attention from troubles at home.” At 
Lille, in a more formal speech on a more solemn occasion, he 
re-echoed the same consolatory sentiment in rather fainter 
tones. “ You will not forget,” he concluded, “ that the first 
condition of the prosperity of a nation like ours is to possess 
the consciousness of its own strength, and not to allow itself 
to be depressed by imaginary fears, but to rely on the wisdom 
and patriotism of the Government.” No doubt these words 
will be accepted by many excellent but somewhat simple 
persons as indisputable proof that the Emperor has abandoned 
the idea of war. We should not forget, however, that it is not 
the habit with statesmen like the Emperor of the French to 
show their hands prematurely ; it is rather the custom with such 
to try the temper of the people by suggestions of different 
policies before definitively committing themselves to one. We 
should not then be greatly surprised to hear from Paris of 
a speech of a wholly opposite tone from those delivered 
at Arras and Lille; for the latter do not appear to have excited 
much popular admiration, and indeed, if we may form a judg- 
ment, were singularly out of accord with the prevalent opinions 
in France. But even in the words themselves there is some- 
thing more than has been apprehended by peace-loving critics. 
There is a manifest and expressed dread of being pushed into a 
war by the urgency of a national impulse. Without sharing 
Mr. Kinglake’s theory concerning the Emperor’s personal 
courage, we have always judged him to be a man, alike by 
inclination and policy, solicitous to preserve the peace of Europe. 
He has far more to lose than to gain by a war with Prussia— 
a war very different from any which he has entered upon since 
his acquisition of supreme power—a war that would be 
national and internecine, that would involve him in utter ruin 
if unsuccessful; that would, even if successful, expose him to the 
formidable rivalry of military chiefs, who would be to him 
perhaps as faithful as Bernadotte was to Napoleon I. But he 
feels that the condition of his rule is that he shall satiate the 
ambitions and gratify the vanities of France. What then if 
France, wrongly or rightly, believes that her ambitions have 
been crossed, if her vanities have been undoubtedly wounded by 
the aggrandisement of Prussia, by the political audacity of Bis- 
marck? If she cries for war to wash out the blots on her 
scutcheon, for the left bank of the Rhine to counterbalance the 
weight of a united Germany, what can Napoleon do but fight ? 
Against the danger of being thus insanely pushed into an aim- 
less disruption of all European guarantees, the French Emperor, 
it seems to us, endeavoured to guard by the pacific common- 
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places applied to soothe the temper of France at Arras and Lille. 
Time will show with what success. 

The alliance with the Kaiser is a part of the same policy, a 
preparation for the hazards into which French jealousy may at 
any time plunge the French ruler. It is but a poor makeshift 
after all. The Hapsburg ascendancy is a thing of the past. 
It is doubtful whether Hungary would fight, more than doubtful 
whether the Hereditary States would not fling themselves into 
Bismarck’s arms rather than help to destroy German unity. 
Yet the alliance is the best now accessible to Napoleon, the 
only one within his reach, if it be true that Italy resolves on 
neutrality, with the hope of getting Rome at a critical moment. 
The military strength of Austria, after all, is not despicable, and 
her prestige, though much overshadowed, has not wholly 
disappeared. Besides, some alliance is a necessity for France, 
which fears, in facing Prussia, to oppose not only the victors of 
Sadowa, but the undivided strength of the Czar also. The South 
German States refuse to hearken to the voice of the charmer, 
and with no love for Prussia, turn to her as the animating 
centre of national unity. We do not believe, notwithstanding 
the emphasis with which some newspapers assert it, that the 
new allies can possibly attempt so rash a scheme as that of 
taking a stand on the Treaty of Prague, to which, indeed, some 
rumours add the Treaty of Paris—the first giving check to 
Bismarck, the second to the Czar. It is unlikely that Prussia 
will openly infringe the provisions of the former compact ; but 
it is quite probable that the voluntary accession of Bavaria, or 
Wurtemberg, or Baden, to the North German system might be 
taken by a jealous enemy as an infringement of it. Whether 
France and Austria will be foolish enough so to take this 
inevitable consequence of the irresistible drift towards German 
unification, is at present exceedingly doubtful; and upon this 
delicate question it depends whether 1868 is to see Europe at 
peace or at war. 














LORD LYTTELTON’S BILL. 


For the present, the effort to increase the number of bishops 
in the Church of England has sunk into abeyance. But the 
discussion of the question cannot be regarded as having been 
fruitless. As far as it has been shown that more bishops are 
necessary to the efficient working of the Establishment, the 
demand for them has made progress. As far as it has been 
shown that there exists no such necessity, the question has 
been simplified. We have long heard this cry for more bishops. 
The increase of the episcopate has been, in the minds of many, 
a panacea for the evils of the Church, whatever their nature. 
But to the chosen few who reflect before they form opinions, 
much more before they join in a cry, the advantage of the 
proposed increase has not been convincing. Something cer- 
tainly should be done in the case of bishops who have outlived 
their energy, and are no longer equal to their work. It is, 
however, an argument against the cry, that their work has 
been done for them by other bishops, who have managed 
to get through their own work at the same time. As far 
as this fact goes, it furnishes an argument rather for fewer 
bishops than for more. We are not aware that it has been 
suggested that the Church would get on better with twenty 
bishops than with seven-and-twenty. But if such a proposal were 
made we are not sure that a plausible, perhaps even a strong, 
case might not be made out for it. The duties of a bishop, for 
example, might be limited to those which are of a purely 
spiritual character, and the removal of many prejudices which 
have only the sanction of use would release the bishops from 
observances which, while they take up time that might be ex- 
pended to much better purpose, more or less place them in a 
false position. It would, perhaps, require a revolution of thought 
to denude the right rev. bench in the House of Lords of its 
occupants, and allow the Crown in the enactment of laws to 
be advised henceforth by the Lords Temporal, leaving the 
Spiritual Peers, who in that case would of course cease to be 
Peers, to their strictly episcopal duties. But such revolutions 
are, in our day, effected rapidly ; and when we think how little 
the Lords Spiritual add to the wisdom of the Legislature, how 
very seldom they offer their advice, and how little inclined the 
country is to follow it when they do, we cannot see what 
reason in favour of the continuance of the bishops in the 
Upper House can be drawn from the argument of utility. The 
idea of a House of Lords without bishops would be, so far, a 
novel idea ; and the more worldly-minded of the Spiritual Peers 


would probably feel that they had been vastly lowered in dignity | 
if they were stripped of their legislative character. But personal | 


vanity cannot be admitted into the consideration of a question 
of this kind. It is a matter of importance to the Church to 
make her bishops go as far as they can; and when it is pro- 





posed that their number should be increased, the argument is 
perfectly fair, if it can be made out that by confining them 
to purely spiritual duties, the Establishment might get through 
its work better with twenty bishops than it does now with 
twenty-seven. 
It may be doubted whether the discussion of Lord Lyttelton’s 
Bill has not been rather to make the public believe in the 
possibility of utilizing more efficiently the present staff of 
bishops than in the necessity of adding to their number. But 
however that may be, there can be no question that the country 
is not disposed to spend more money upon bishops than if 
does. The present arrangement of episcopal revenues is such that, 
before very long, the annual aggregate income of the bishops will 
be £152,000, giving, in round numbers, £5,600 to each bishop. Ag 
a fact, there are bishops who receive more and others who receive 
less. But, taking the average, it cannot be denied that £5,600 is 
avery fair income for a successor of the Apostles. We do not say 
this with a view to press the foolish argument that a bishop 
cannot be a good bishop whose domestic arrangements are not 
upon a scale of apostolic simplicity and poverty. The Apostles 
had their work to do, and the bishops have theirs. Tempora 
mutantur, A bishop may be a pious and good Christian, even 
though he has five thousand a year. But if this money is 
devoted to the maintenance of a social position merely, there 
will, of course, be a social result: in other words, the bishop 
will occupy a better position as a gentleman and a man of the 
world than if his income was only five hundred. But it is 
not a necessity that a bishop should be a man of the 
world, though he will be none the worse for worldly 
wisdom; nor that he should be a gentleman, as society 
understands the term. What he gains in these respects 
by his palace, his larder, and his wine-cellar, he loses 
in others, to fail in which is to fail in the most important 
aspect of his office. It should ever be borne in mind that the 
work of a bishop is spiritual work. He is responsible for the 
cure of souls throughout his diocese, just as the clergyman is 
responsible within his parish. The personal influence which 
is to be his chief aid in the discharge of his trust must spring 
from a spiritual source. It cannot be reflected upon him from 
his material surroundings. They denote his position as a 
gentleman, not as a bishop. This belief has sunk deep into 
the public mind, and unquestionably the general feeling is that 
the incomes of some of our bishops are too large, and are 
rather a hindrance to their efficiency than a help. To a great 
extent the apathy of the laity of the Church is attributable to 
its wealth and to the feeling that it is unjustly distributed. 
Were this otherwise, we might expect to find amongst them as 
much liberality in the support of Church work as is found 
amongst the Dissenters, whose contributions towards the 
building of places of worship, schools, &c., are munificent. 
To what, indeed, does the Church itself owe the com- 
parative reverence in which it has been held for the 
last thirty years, but to the more equitable adjust« 
ment of its revenues. There is ample room yet for further 
reform. The see of Canterbury might, with advantage, 
part with a considerable portion of its revenue, which at 
present amounts to a tenth of the united incomes of the 
bishops. It is fairly urged that if £10,000 a year is enovgh for 
the Lord Chancellor, £15,000 is too much for the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; and that if the Lord Chief Justice of England 
is sufficiently paid with £8,000 a year, the Bishop of London 
is overpaid with £10,000. On the other hand it will perhaps 
be said that by lessening the prizes of the Church an addi- 
tional impetus will be given to the tendency of university men 
to enter more lucrative professions. That is possible, and no 
doubt the effect would be somewhat to lower the gentlemanly tone 
of the clerical profession. But suppose it does, what then? If 
the Church has not attractions apart from those of money, 
what is her position? It cannot be that there are not men 
capable of rendering her efficient services, and ready to do so 
for a moderate recompense. Surely it is not worth while to 
put the nation to an undue expense for the maintenance of its 
bishops, in order to attract into her ministry men who would 
not enter it otherwise. 
Undoubtedly there is a feeling that before the number of 
| bishops in increased there should be a reconsideration of the 





revenues of the Church with a view to their redistribution. It is 
_ no wonder that men are afraid to take Orders when they con- 
| sider the case of the curates. But there is also another con- 
| sideration to which the incredse of bishops must be post- 
| poned, and that is the question of Ritualism. It is of 

little use taking any step to strengthen the working powers of 
the Church until it has been settled what doctrines and prac- 


| tices are to be regarded as lawful to be taught ye 
| At the present moment the state of the Chante urd to 
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this question is one of anarchy. Innovations are spreading, 
aud we had not long ago a startling proof of the extent to 
which they have received episcopal sanction. The Church is 
even threatened with a complete renunciation of her authority 
by thousands of her members, who speak freely of their inten- 
tion to set up a new and independent Church by her side if 
their practices are interfered with. In this unsettled state, it 
is not easy to see what good could be derived from more 
bishops. There is much to be done before such a step can be 
taken with prudence. And we confess we do not see that 
there is any present prospect of such radical treatment of 
the question of Ritualism as will satisfy the majority of 


the Church. 








THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


Last week we referred to a deputation having waited on Sir 
Stafford Northcote with a view to bringing before him the 
condition in which the natives stood relative to the Indian 
Civil Service. We have since received the first number of a 
journal published by the association from which this deputa- 
tion originated, and we find its scope so much wider and more 
extensive than could be gathered from the special object to 
which its offices were then directed, that we think it would be 
of interest to our readers to give in more general lines the 
main purposes to which the association intends to devote 
itself. 

The neglect which Indian affairs met with from the ordinary 
members of the House, and the coolness with which the press 


until recently shelved Indian questions has at last brought | 
There is | 


about a reaction which bids fair to correct the evil. 
no doubt whatever that, though we have dropped in some 
degree the old Company system of governing India, we 
were impressed so far by some of the worst traditions 
of that system as to show but little interest in rendering our 
policy naturally, cautiously, and fairly progressive. We did 


not bear in mind that the social condition of India is of neces- | 


sity altering every day—that part at least of the social system 
which most concerns us as being the motive power by which 
we can affect the vast masses around it. We have not clearly 
put before us the fact that there is now a class in India 
born on the soil, and racy of it too, but linked to us 
from education, from choice, and from interest. From the 
establishment of the Board of Control under Pitt’s India Bill 
in 1784 down to the present time, we have ruled India rather 
than governed it. Treating it as a resource from which large 
sums of money were to be drawn, and which would supply our 
home requirements when a national pressure came upon us, 
nothing like a sentimental interest was allowed to enter into 
our considerations on India for a moment. When news of a 
famine or a plague came, the news arrived from afar off and we 
scarcely seemed to hear it. When a grievance occurred which 


did not touch a question in which the Government was poli- | 


tically concerned, it was examined with indifference, or thrown 
aside with an apathy painful when we reflect upon the solemn 


duties we have undertaken to discharge towards our colony. | 
Large imperial measures had a chance of being promoted and | 
discussed just in proportion as they bore upon the Liberal or | 


Conservative exigencies of the session, while matters of no less 
importance but of less momentary significance were slurred 
over or neglected altogether, from want of an adequate con- 
scientiousness and an adequate attention to the details, which 
often tangle into dangerous knots when left long unsifted and 
unravelled. This state of things arose in a great degree from 
the absence of an organization to forward and facilitate the 
claims cf India in a manner commensurate not only with 
our sense of justice or expediency, but with a sense which 
should look a little further into the future, and provide 


an intelligent policy for the new relations which may | 


spring up between us and our possessions. We formally 
treated unavoidable topics in this connection in the House, and 
in a monotonous, periodical style, until they seemed to become 
imbued with a chronic heaviness, and to become the property 
of one or two men, and not the care and charge of the country. 
Of course, we could not convert the English House of Commons 
into an Indian Parliament; but we might have done a great 
deal more than was attempted, if an efficient institution had been 
established to consolidate and systematize the work which the 
House ought to take in hand. Such an institution the East- 
India Association offers to supply. The president, Lord 
Lyveden, is an expert politician in Indian affairs, and was, 
under Lord Palmerston, President of the Indian Board. We 
find such men as Lord Cranborne, Colonel Sykes, and Lord 


Strathnairn, vice-presidents ; while the list of members contains | 
the names of some of the most efficient working members of the | 


House and of native gentlemen of wealth and of distinction. 
In the opening address by Lord Lyveden, the direct aim 
of the Association is clearly pointed out, and cogent 
reasons given in support of its establishment. We are 
not surprised to learn from him that there were more 
means of communication through the East-India Company 
than there exist at present; inasmuch as, under the Company, 
there was a special bureau of inquiry, and if it was desirable 
“ to learn anything respecting the country, people had only to 
go to the offices in Leadenhall-street, and there they could see 
the records of what was taking place.” Lord Lyveden, in 
producing this instance, carefully removes a misconception of 
its value; for that, on the whole, India has benefited by the 
substitution of the Government for the administration of the Com- 
pany, neither Lord Lyveden or any one else doubts for a moment, 
but he brings it forward as an element in the special case made 
on behalf of the new association. ‘“ Information,” he continued, 
“was much needed by the natives of India as to what was 
being done in this country respecting them, and assistance was 
required, which they fairly ought to have. He would take the 
case of native princes who had claims upon this country, and 
who looked to ready assistance being given them by the Govern- 
ment. When he was on the Indian Board these princes were 
continually coming over, and were certainly falling into bad 
| hands..... He remembered one of the native princes who 
| was not assisted by the Government, telling him of his position 
on one occasion. He learned from the prince that he had 
| employed an attorney, who was constantly drawing money from 
_ him, and telling him that his suit was making rapid progress ; 
| and, once, the attorney actually assured him that he had dined 
with Prince Albert and the Queen, and that they would very 
soon take up his cause, and that it would be readily promoted.” 
The association would prevent a prince from being treated as 
_ Mr. Solomon Pell treated the coachmen in “ Pickwick.” It 
| would afford facilities for all persons wanting information on 
Indian subjects to obtain it at once. Lord Lyveden introduced 
to the first meeting Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who read a 
paper on “England’s Duties to India.” Mr. Nhoroji gave 
a distinct synopsis of the results of our rule, and dwelt with 
| pregnant force and emphasis on the circumstance that a fresh 
national life was springing up in the country, “ with what result 
in the future will depend on the character and conduct of their 
_ present British teachers.” We cannot here go into the details 
of this paper, but we mention it to indicate the tenor and drift 
of the association. The following extract will also serve to 
show the nature of the task it proposes to undertake. 





** Bat the great misfortune of India is, that the British public know 
very little of their duties towards India, and care less. Efforts are 
often made to keep them under the delusion that India is a source of 
weakness. Surely this is a very great joke. Thirty-three or more 
| million pounds a year, and provision found for sixty thousand English- 
| men as soldiers, and above ten thousand as civilians and officers, is a 
| source of weakness indeed! How many European nations, or what 
| other nation on earth, would not but be too glad to be subjected to 
| such a source of weakness? During my pretty long residence in this 
| country, I have observed that the English public as a body are very 
ignorant, and even to some extent misled, on Indian matters ; but that 
whenever any subject is fairly and fully put before them, their decision 
| is certain to be on the side of fair play, justice, and honour. It is 
| painfal to observe the utter indifference of the British public towards 
| Indian matters, and the delusion of the natives when they think that 

an article in an overland paper is an expression of the public opinion 
| of England. Fond are the hopes they cherish, and how grateful and 
| satisfied do they feel, when they read a few words of kindness and of a 
just policy in tkese papers. But what is the actual state of affairs ? 
The destinies of two hundred millions is not a subject of sufficient 
importance to attract and keep to their places a dczen members of 
Parliament, and the Secretary of State felt it necessary to make an 
apology last year to the few members who were present for entering 
into some details. Here is his apology. He said, ‘I am quite con- 
scious of the reluctance with which the House listens to details so 
little affecting their own constituents; still, as it has imposed on the 
Indian Minister the task of making the statement, I think it my daty 
to make it tolerably complete.’ ” 





We need scarcely write another word in favour of an association 
which recommends itself by the soundest principles, not only 
of justice, but of policy. We have in London societies for 
aéronautical exercises, societies for microscopic studies, institutes 

| for promoting architecture, botany, zoology, and the ornamental 
| arts, and we might give some share of our atteution to a 
| corporate association which specially concerns itself with 
| the lives and wants of millions of fellow-creatures. This 
| association is in working order already. Captain Barber’s 
| report included in the journal shows that from the start it 
_ commenced energetically and practically to work, and, we trust 
that it will steadily gain in public favour and support, and 
carry on the projects of amelioration so sensibly and liberally 
inaugurated by the proceedings of its first year. nang 
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THE PREDATORY CLASSES. 


Mr. WILuiAM Pare has sent usa paper which he read before the 
Social Science Congress in 1862, containing “ A plan for the sup- 
pression of the Predatory Classes,” and from the letter which 
comes along with it, it is clear that he thinks as favourably of his 
plan to-day as he did five years ago. We would gladly share his 
opinion. It is not pleasant to know, what is nevertheless the fact, 
that within society there exists another society, numerous and well 
organized, having its schools, its trades, its clubs and warehouses, 
its special quarters of the town, and that it is the occupation of 
this lesser imperium to prey upon the bigger one—to break open 
its plate-chests, to forge its bank-notes, to pick its pockets, and 
knock out the brains of.its inhabitants, if by no other means it 
can carry off their jewellery. When we read in our daily police 
reports that William Smith, a powerful fellow of six-and-twenty, 
has been charged with assault and robbery, whereby his victim is 
still in the hospital in a precarious condition, we may feel thankful 
that it was not our lot to meet with Mr. Smith upon the occasion 
in question. But let us not venture unwarily upon evening walks 
because that gentleman is in the hands of the police. Smith 
avulso, non deficit Jones, who has a very neat style of his own, 
not to be despised with impunity. The imperium which has its 
locale within the other imperium wages continual war upon it, and 
like a provident power, has a sufficient force always in reserve to 
fill up whatever gaps the enemy may make in its ranks. If the 
police lay forty gallant cracksmen low to-day, forty other gallant 
cracksmen will be found in their places to-morrow. At a cost of 
£2,368,658 for police establishments, costs of prosecution, and 
prison establishments alone, we had in 1864 a total of 24,124 
criminals under lock and key, in local prisons, in convict prisons, 
and in reformatories. But for the same year the police returned a 
tutal of 131,024 persons belonging to the criminal classes who were 
still at large. Of these 37,914 were known thieves and depre- 
dators ; 4,440 were receivers of stolen goods ; 30,800 prostitutes ; 
35,206 suspected persons ; and 22,664 vagrants and tramps. For 
the special accommodation of this fraternity there was a total of 
24,711 houses of bad character, of which 3,080 were for the receipt 
of stolen goods ; 7,196 for the resort of thieves, such as public- 
houses, beer-shops, and so on, where successes were exulted over, 
prize-money spent, and new campaigns planned; 7,558 were 
brothels ; and 6,877 tramps’ lodging-houses. The criminal im- 
perium, we presume, is not less flourishing in point of population 
and resources now than it was in 1860; and we may also take it 
for granted that we do not wear this feather in our cap at less 
cost than in 1859, when Mr. Redgrave, the Criminal Registrar, 
computed that, in one way or another, it entailed on the com- 
munity an annual expense of not less than £10,000,000. 

Now any one who can show us how we are to get rid of this 
costly element in our social system, will do us a very good turn 
indeed. Mr. Pare writes confidently of his power to help us, and 
his plan is as follows. We are to begin by understanding that any 
plan “for greatly lessening or abolishing habitual crime, must 
deal with the fact that continuous depredation upon a large scale is 
dependent upon the concurrent action of many persons discharging 
various functions, which are for the most part essential to the 
success of its operation. Crime is an industry—albeit, a vicious 
one. “Like all industrial pursuits,” says Mr. Pare, “it requires 
and obtains the concurrent action of numbers—some taking one 
part and some another ; some acting in gangs, as burglars, pick- 
pockets, coiners, forgers, &c.” It has its capitalists, operatives, 
buyers, storekeepers, salesmen, and skilled labourers. Just as in a 
campaign there are heads to plan operations and hands to carry 
them out, so in crime each man is appointed to the work for which 
he has a peculiar aptitude. ‘“ Put-up men” are those who are 
skilful in planning robberies. If your house is to let, how do you 
know that the distinguished-looking person with that handsome 
lady on his arm, whom your servant has just shown over the rooms, 
has not been taking notes which he will one day turn to account, 
perhaps before you have removed. Ata glance he can see what 
facilities there are for an entrance, and when he returns to his crib 
he will sketch your establishment for his palls, with the fastenings 
below and above, the exact site of your iron safe, the number of 
your cupboards, with the probable contents of each. Then there 
are the men, ready at need, cool headed, strong of hand, good 
climbers, stout-hearted fellows, who will stick at nothing. These 
are they who carry out the operations which the “ put-up men” 
have arranged ;'and the implements they bear with them for that 
purpose, are contributed by skilled mechanics ; for as surgeons 
have their special instrument-makers, so have burglars. Now, 
then, says Mr. Pare, here we have a division of labour so well 

defined as to prove practically one large mechanism, and if we can 












































































derange its action by withdrawing some essential part, the whole 
thing will go to the dogs. We heartily wish it there, and if Mr. 
Pare’s plan is practical, to the dogs a considerable portion of it 
would inevitably go. It is simply this :—Let them have no houses 
to meet in, to plot in, to conceal their spoils in, to eat, drink, and 
live in. This is “thorough” with a vengeance. But is it practi- 
cable ; and, if so, by what means ? 

Mr. Pare says, with great truth, that while there are owners of 
property who never accept a tenant without taking good care to 
ascertain who he is, and who for no consideration would let a 
house to any one who was even suspected of following an illicit 
pursuit, there are others who are not only careless about the 
character of their tenants, but who prefer thieves and prostitutes 
to honest people. Why? Because they give higher rents. This 
is notorious. Such landlords are part, and a most essential part, 
in the organization of crime. Without owners of property who 
knowingly let houses to thieves, and owners who might readily | 
discover the character of their tenants if they took ordinary pains 
to do so, it would be impossible that three or four contiguous 
streets should be inhabited wholly by the fraternity. Yet this 
is frequently the case. The police know these quarters as well 
as the men who live in them. Here are the thieves’ lodging- * 
houses, their public-houses, and their training college for the 

young. Would it be too severe a measure if the property of such 

landlords were confiscated? We think not. If whenever it could 

be ascertained that a landlord let his house to a thief knowing 

him to be a thief, or continued to have a thief for his tenant 

after being duly informed by the police that he was a thief, the 

house was confiscated by due process of law, we believe that the 

result would be a very great diminution of crime. And of what 
use is it for the police to hand us in annually a report of the 
number of “ known thieves and depredators” if these persons are 
to be left in undisturbed possession of the quarters they inhabit, 
and if it is lawful for landlords to let them live there? Mr. Pare’s 
facts point to some such measure as confiscation—a measure which 
shall strike at the root. But he shrinks from the logical conclusion 
of his own premises. His plan “seeks rather to allure to the 
right path than to drive from the wrong.” Thus he would ex- 
empt from the police-rate all owners of property who do not let 
their houses to thieves, and throw the entire burden of it on those who 
do? But for this purpose owners of property must come before a 
competent tribunal and prove themselves clear from all com- 
plicity or connivance with crime or undue temptation to crime. 
That is, the innocent must prove themselves innocent before the 
guilty can be punished. Is not this, to say the least of it, a 
very roundabout proceeding? It is surely better to begin with all 
whom we know to be guilty, and deal with others as we discover 
them, than to put honest men to such an infinite deal of trouble 
to prove their honesty. Let us say at once that a landlord who 
knowingly harbours thieves is as bad as the thieves he harbours. 
He is a receiver of the stealers of stolen goods. He is the chief 
capitalist of the fraternity of rogues. He provides them with the 
first essential of their trade. From the nests he has let to them 
issue the gentlemen who creep into our bedrooms while we are 
asleep, and will make short work of us if we take the liberty of 
waking till they are gone. It is he who waylays us, vicariously, 
as we are going to our lawful homes at night, makes off with our 
watches and fells us with a bludgeon, or sticks his knife into us if 
we attempt to try conclusions with him. If, then, we would put 








down or diminish crime, let us begin with its fomentors. There is 
no fear of doing injustice in the attempt. If the owner of a house 
will not take warning from the police that his tenants are thieves, 
there can be no hardship in bringing their character to the test, 
and making them show how they gain their livelihood. But what 
can be more absurd than the ascertained existence of a class of men 
who notoriously live by plunder, while nothing is done, which 
might readily be done, to eradicate, or, at least; considerably to 
diminish them? We do not mean to say that the subject is one 
for hasty legislation. Mere turning of criminals out of their houses 
will not at once convert them into honest men. But we are bound 
to throw every obstacle and discouragement in their way, and not 
to allow them that recognised position, that settled organization, 
and the acknowledged haunts they at present inhabit, in which, as 
one generation of thieves wears out, another is ever rising to supply 
its place. 
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THE MELEE AT WASHINGTON. 
| Tue political conflict at Washington has passed from the 
region of principles into that of personalities, and has acquired 
a corresponding degree of bitterness. Perhaps no country ever 
_ before witnessed so many and such violent altercations as those 
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which the Americans are now witnessing at their capital. The 
President charges the Judge-Advocate, Mr. Holt, with having 
suppressed the recommendation of Mrs. Suratt to mercy when 
the sentence of the Military Court was brought to him for his 
signature; Judge Holt, backed by the ex-Secretary of War, Mr. 
Stanton, declares that the recommendation was laid before the 
President, intimating that he was resolved for some mysterious 
reasons that the unfortunate woman should die. The President 
announces that he has evidence that Mr. Ashley, who moved 
the investigation for an impeachment in the House, and General 
Butler, had suborned Conover, now in prison for perjury at the 
trial of the assassins, to swear to his, the President’s, com- 
plicity with the assassination. Messrs. Ashley and Butler 
declare that such a charge against members of the House of 
Representatives must be sustained, or regarded as another 
reason for the impeachment of the President. Judge Fisher, 
of the District Court, at the end of the Suratt trial, issues an 
order striking the name of Mr. Bradley, Suratt’s counsel, from 
the list of practitioners in his Court, for alleged insults to the 
bench, and Mr. Bradley challenges the judge to a duel. Mr. 
Patterson, son-in-law, and private secretary to the President, 
is charged with having sold his influence to have some Southern 
railway opened by order of the Cabinet. Even the long 
services and high position of the Chief Justice, Mr. Chase, 
have not protected him from a charge of having in some way 


suddenly grown enormously rich, the insinuation being that, | 


when Treasurer, he used his position for private ends. All 


these, with the Sheridan-trouble, the Stanton-trouble, and a | 
threatened Grant-trouble, going on with the- thermometer at | 


ninety in the shade, make office-holding in the American capital 
just now a proof, one would think, of the extreme self-devotion 
to which patriotism may sometimes lead men. 

At this distance these angry disputes are apt to impress 
most persons as the industrious but by no means agreeable 


washing of dirty linen, which it had been very desirable should | 


‘have been confined to the people who are compelled to endure 
the proverbial bad luck of a washing-day. But on a more 
careful inspection there appears some method in this confused 
and apparently many-issued strife. There is little reason to 
doubt that it is the first skirmish of the coming Presidential 
eampaign. The Chief Justice’s income and Mr. Patterson’s 
connection with Southern railways are bound by subtle—not 
ancertain—threads with the great battle that is to be fought at 
the polls in the autumn’ of 1868. Nay, even poor Senator 
Wade is for the nonce saddled with profound agrarian and 
revolutionary dogmas—the very meaning of which he evidently 
comprehends but imperfectly—because he was spoken of by 
some rash friends in connection with the presidency. The first 
preliminary of a political campaign in America is to clear the 
field of rival friends who at this pre-caucusian stage may be 
more troublesome than many foes. The earliest struggle is in 
the national caucus, for the whole party as the combat deepens 
is pretty sure to abandon side candidates and favourites, and 
unite upon the regular nominee of the party convention. Just 
now it seems to be thought among the Republican politicians 
that the most decided qualification for this coveted nomination 
is that a man shall have been a mark for the vengeance of 
Mr. Johnson. 
position of Republican martyr would be gained by Major- 
General Sheridan, of New Orleans, whom the President has 
for some time been threatening to remove for his eagerness 
to put into practice the Congressional plan of reconstruction. 
But alas! for the dashing “ Phil,” as the Americans pleasantly 
eall him, Mr. Stanton seems to have discovered the value of 
martyrdom, and to have gained it first. Sheridan was brought 
down, so to speak, by an arrow feathered from his own breast ; 
that is, it was on the point of sustaining Sheridan’s course at 
New Orleans that Stanton took up a position so plainly 
defiant that the President could hardly manage to overlook it. 
So the Secretary is turned out, whilst the lawyers are discussing 
the question whether he can be turned out. And “the Carnot 
who organized victory,” as Mr. Seward called the late Secretary 
of War, has gone to exhibit his scars in Philadelphia and 
Boston. We cannot think that personally Mr. Stanton will 
excite much enthusiasm among the Quakers of Philadelphia 
or the Abolitionists of Boston. It is almost an American 
proverb that Abolitionists have long memories. 
it will probably occur to them that during Mr. Stanton’s long 
life, they have not yet been able to thank him for any deed, or 
even word, contrary to slavery or friendly to the elevation of 
the negro. ‘ For many years before the war Mr. Stanton, one 
of the shrewdest of those known in the United States as “ patent 
lawyers,” piled up his goodly heap of gold in the neighbourhood 
ef slaves and slave-pens, 


Until lately it seemed that the enviable | 


In this case | 


. bat none ever heard of his being | 
anconvenienced by them, He was known only as an in- | 


genious manager of patent claims at Washington up to the 
day when Mr. Lincoln, to the surprise of many, called him to 
succeed Simon Cameron in the War Department. In this, 
his first official position, Mr. Stanton had many opportunities 
of showing his friendliness to Radicalism; but from the time 
when he induced President Lincoln to rescind General Hunter’s 
proclamation liberating the negroes of his department, to this 
moment, he has pursued an evasive course on this subject. 
Nay, it is chiefly attributable to him that from the negro 
soldiers of the United States their just and equal payment was 
and is withheld to this day. In the case of these soldiers the 
Radicals of the North will probably not have forgotten that 
Generals Saxton and Stearns were sent out into the Southern 
States occupied by the Federal army, to enlist negroes with the 
express understanding that they were to serve on the same 
terms with the whites, and that through the open and covert 
agency of Mr. Stanton these terms were violated. Mr. Stanton 
| is unquestionably a man of talent, but his talent is of a very 
| narrow order, and has never been trained to any self-forgetful 
| public ends. His first taste of office seems to have begot a 
| passion for power in him, and it can hardly be doubted that if 
| the President’s policy had prevailed against Congress in the last 
| encounter between the two, Mr. Stanton would not have 
| stepped forth as its opponent and avowed neutralizer in the 
Cabinet. It will probably turn out, however, that Mr. Stanton 
will very soon find that his ambition has overleaped itself. 
| He has not the record of faithful service behind him, and he has 
_ not the personal presence or power which will enable him to fill 
| with success the réle he has undertaken. He has indeed during 





| his tenure of office, and especially of late, made unto himself 
| friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, so far as he 
| could find such within his reach; and it is not a little notable 
| that the chief cries of distress at his dismissal are heard among 
_ clerks in the war department, and the minor army officers. 
But whilst the Radicals of the North will no doubt be 
| quietly resigned to Mr. Stanton’s sorrows, they will none the 
less discern that his removal indicates a strong probability that 
the President does not mean to carry out honestly the law of 
reconstruction passed by Congress. It might not mean that, 
| could it be taken alone; but when associated with the removal 
of Sheridan from New Orleans, who is not accused of any step 
| beyond the letter of the law, of General Sickles from South 
_ Carolina, and especially if it has been, as is rumoured, followed 
by an invitation to Judge-Advocate Holt to resign, it will 
be the universal conclusion that the President means to 
surround himself with officers and agents subservient to his 
| now illegal policy, and to intrust the law to be administered 
exclusively by its enemies. This, particularly since their 
experience of the President’s peculiar way of interpreting laws 
he cannot forbid, the Northern people already believe to be an 
| indication of the possibility of a virtual coup d'état. Indeed, 
_ it was only by considerably bruising if not by trampling down 
the Tenure of Office Act, passed by the late Congress over his 
| veto, that the President was able to dismiss Mr. Stanton at 
_ all. The intention of the Act when passed was avowed by its 
| supporters to be to protect just such official antagonists of the 
| President as Mr. Stanton from being sacrificed. Under these 
circumstances, we can readily understand that the people of 
| the North should see in this movement a determination that, 
| despite the will and Act of Congress, the elections throughout 
| the land next year, and especially in the South, shall be in the 
| hands of military and other agents friendly to the President's 
policy. For it is, we are assured, believed in Washington that 
the President is resolved that the Southern States shall vote 
in the next presidential election. The appointment of General 
Grant as Secretary of War would seem to have been 
meant to carry the weight of his personal popularity and 
military renown in favour of the President’s unabandoned 
_ policy. The anomaly that the military chief of the army 
| should be at the same time his own civic superintendent is for 
| the present mitigated by denominating him the ad interim 
| Secretary of War; but the continuance of this interim will 
| probably depend upon the pliability of the Lieutenant-General. 
| It is evident that he is favourable to the President’s poliey— 
so much his antecedents before the war might have led us to 
| anticipate; but it has yet to be proved whether the partisan 
| or the patriot is predominant in him. It is manifest, at any 
| rate, that the President’s last hope of carrying his policy is 
| identical with General Grant’s hope of the Presidency, since the 
| repudiation of the latter by the Radical Republicans. It is 
by gathering together all who can be affected by the military 
| success of Grant with all who sympathize with the President’s 
| policy, and if these shall appear insufficient there will remain 
but one other congeivable stroke—the opening of polls by force 
in the Southern States and the admission of their chosen 
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electors to vote in the capital for the successor of Andrew 
Johnson. The President has had so little time for prepara- 
tions that must precede the meeting of Congress in December, 
that he has not been akie to practice caution; he has brought 
down all his opponents in office by a stroke ; and it is but 
natural that Congress should regard the removals as acts of 
war, and agree at once upon the policy of impeachment. 
Compromise is now out of the question. 








THE REVIVAL OF COMMERCIAL CONFIDENCE. 


TweELvE months ago business men were congratulating them- 
selves that the rate of discount had been lowered from 10 to 7 
per cent., and it was prophesied on all sides that we should 
very soon see a great, if not a complete, revival of commercial 
confidence throughout the country. Since then the Bank 
directors have gradually brought down the minimum rate from 
7 to 6, from 6 to 5, from 5 to 4, 3, and lastly, to 2 per cent., 
at which it now stands. A year of peace has passed over our 
heads, for whatever other countries have said, or done, or 
threatened, England has never armed a regiment, nor brought 
together half a dozen ships for war purposes, and yet what is 
the present state of trade? where is all the vast wealth of this 
wealthy land, which may be truly called the counting-house 
of the mercantile world? The reply is unfortunately but too 
patent. In every branch of business there is the most complete 
stagnation, and upwards of twenty millions sterling are lying 
in the coffers of the Bank, as unproductive as the gold which 
the Arab sheiks bury in the desert in order to keep it safe. 
On the Stock Exchange, as well as with the discount houses and 
the various banks, money is a perfect drug; and on Govern- 
ment securities any amount can be had at from } to } below 
the Bank of England rates. The latter establishment i is safer’ 
ing quite as much from its present useless wealth, as it was in 
May, 1866, from the many calls made upon its resources. From 
every quarter the same cry is raised, ‘‘ We have too much 
money, there is nothing upon which we can safely employ our 
funds ; show us something in which we can have confidence, 
and any amount of capital will be forthcoming.” And yet 
there is not a cloud, so far as men can judge of the future, on 
the political horizon. There has been no over-trading. The 
weak firms and the bubble companies have long ago been 
wrecked on the shore of undue speculation. Many unsound 
concerns have foundered, but the good vessels remain. Still, 
with all this, confidence has not revived, and the trade of 
Europe seems dying because it has not strength to eat of the 
food prepared and placed within its reach. 

There are many persons who attribute the present state of 
things to the frauds and misrepresentations by which scheming 
promoters and other speculators induced so many thousands 
of persons to embark their money upon undertakings which 
never did, and never could, return them a shilling of interest, 
and which in but too many instances failed to return their 
capital also. This, however, is a mistake. The chief losers by 
the flash companies were not business men ; they were country 
gentlemen, country clergymen, half-pay officers, widows with 
fixed incomes, and too many other persons who, anxious to 
make much money with little capital, were caught by the 
lying prospectuses of adventurers who called themselves 
honest men, but were, in fact, nothing more than so many 
commercial Robert Macaires. The railways—the old as well 
as the new companies—were also chiefly supported by men 
who thought themselves far too well posted in City matters 
to speculate in anything that was not perfectly sound. The 
fate of the London, Chatham, and Dover line must have awoke 
many from their slumbers of security, and the present price of 
all railway stock is a witness as to how strong was the reaction 
respecting this kind of investment. The relapse in the iron 
trade, too, must have injured many and frightened more. This, 


as well asthe many failures in India, no doubt caused a great | 
break down in that confidence without which no business is | 


possible, for it not only prevents those who have money from 


speculating, but it is often the cause of a number of adven- | 
turers, whose only capital is their impudence, rushing into | 


undertakings in which they are certain to break down, and 
thus increase the general distrust. 

There is a theory prevalent in some quarters that because 
the stagnation in trade and speculation has lasted so long 
there must very soon be a complete reaction. We cannot see 
any reason for this belief. Unless money isemployed, it must 
be idle; and so long as it is idle the interest it can command 
will be merely nominal. The question, therefore, remains how 
to use the money; and the best practical answer ‘to that is 
now being given by many of the largest banking firms. These 


| 





| of public disapprobation. 


| supposed to have largely contributed. 


/ are now commencing to invest very largely in Government 


securities, onc fiym,alone iast week having purchased to the 
extent of nearly half a million in Consols, and several other 
houses and joint-stock banks having followed the. example in 
lesser amounts. The movement has commenced, eud in the 
City the belief is that it will continue. In every way it com- 
mends itself to common sense and it is the one »nly—bu‘* we 
are happy to believe the very certain—means by which confi- 
dence will be revived both in trade and finance by the time 
business-men have made an end of their holiday-keeping. A 
very slight calculation will realize the truth of what we say. 
The joint-stock banks are now paying 1 and 1} per cent. upon 
deposits, and this money they can hardly employ at 2 per cent., 
13 and 1} is nearer the mark. Now even the most unbusiness- 
like men will readily understand that a margin of } or } per 
cent., out of which all expenses have to be paid, and for which 
the usual amount of fair risk must be encountered, would 
hardly pay any establishment, more particularly when, as in 
the present instance the deposits are very large and very 
numerous, but the discounts or loans very small and very few. 
It would almost be better—it certainly would had not bankers 
an eye for, and great, hope in, the immediate fature—to refuse 
all deposits, reduce the staff of the establishments, and confine 
the banking to paying and receiving money on current 
accounts. But the English funds at their present prices 
pay from 3} to 3) per cent., and money thus invested 
is at all times convertible into cash. Surely here is the 
solation as to how money deposited at 1 and 1} should be em- 
ployed, and it is the most hopeful sign of the times which har 
appeared for many months past in the financial horizon, that 
bankers themselves have perceived where their true interests 
lie, and have taken the initiative in what must cause the 
restoration of commercial confidence. When Consols are in 
demand the prices rise, and when that takes place money comes 
forth to seek other investments. But without an advance in 
the price of stocks, there never was, and we believe never will 
be, any revival of confidence in a money market over which 
panic has reigned supreme. But let the public funds rise in 
price, and confidence is everywhere restored. It is like the 
weather-glass that, when it points to fair weather, induces 
even the most timorous to brave the risks of a storm. Risks 
there always are, in finance as in everything else, but we 
believe that these may be now fairly regarded as dispersed, 
and that it needs but a continuance of the movement which 
has commenced to make every one believe in a very much 
brighter future. It is true that political events may perhaps cause 
clouds to rise, but these are chances which need not troable us 
here in England. Moreover, if there is any meaning in words, 
the French Emperor has declared that nothing is further from 
his thoughts than drawing the sword, and the warnings he has 
had cannot surely be thrown away. But even suppose it be 
otherwise—suppose that the long-talked-of struggle between 
Prussia and France should turn out as the prophets of evil 
foretell, has not England all her Colonial and Indian empire 
left in which her trade will be carried on? Or would she not, 
in the event of a European war, become both the carrying 
nation as to her ships, and the banker as to her funds, of the 
whole Continent? There are records of English prosperity 
even when her neighbours were all cutting each other’s 
throats. ‘ 








THE ST. HELEN’S MURDER. 


A TrRiat for murder has just taken place at the Liverpool 
assizes, which, for more reasons than one, is not un- 
deserving of public attention. The prisoner was acquitted 
in spite not only of direct evidence of considerable force, 
but of a chain of circumstantial evidence of the strongest 
description. The verdict was received with very unusual. marks 
It is said to have been in a great 
measure due to the very decided view of the case taken and 
expressed by a judge, whose conduct of trials has been more 
than once severely canvassed during his short tenure of office ; 
and it is therefore not unimportant to inquire whether there 
was any good ground for the dissatisfaction openly expressed 
by those in court, at a result to which Chief Justice Bovill is 
If it is right to cen- 
sure a judge who presses the evidence with undue severity 
against a prisoner, it is not less necessary to scrutinize closely 
the conduct of one who is, rightly or wrongly, thought to have 
abused the ingenuity with which he is gifted, by submitting to 
the jury a minute and hostile criticism of the casé for the pro- 


_ secution, instead of a fair and impartial summary of its leading 


and important facts. 
The murder, in question was committed on Saturday night, 
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the 20th July, at a cottage in the village of Grgenleach, about | 
a mile from St. Helen’s, in Lancashire. _ At this cottage, the 
deceased Adam Mather, a collier, about sixty years of age, 
resided with his wife and a grown-up son named Daniel. The 
nearest house was about fifteen or twenty yards _off, and was 
occupied by some people named Mort. On the night in ques- 
tion, the two d)d Mathers returned home about half-past eleven 
o'clock, and having supped, retired to bed about half-past 
twelve o’clock, the son not having then come in. When they 
had been in bed about a quarter of an hour, Mrs. Mather 
heard a bur with which the back-door was fastened fall heavily 
to the ground. This did not immediately excite her alarm, 
because her son was in the habit of obtaining access to the 
house by lifting this bar from the outside, through a hole which 
was worn away at its side between the doorpost and the 
hinges. Finding, however, that the person who had entered 
did not kick off his clogs, as was her son’s habit, Mrs. Mather 
suspected that there was a stranger in the house. Her appre- 
hensions being still further aroused by hearing a sort of muffled 
movement in the kitchen and the pulling out of a drawer, she 
awoke her husband who had gone to sleep. Mather imme- 
diately rose and went into the kitchen, which was on the same 
floor as the bedroom. Directly he did so, the wife heard 
him say, “ What do you do here? You have no business 
here.” This was followed by a scuffle and a struggle, as if 
the old man was trying to put some one out of the 
house. Thereupon, Mrs. Mather, now greatly alarmed, 
slipped out of the front door and ran towards Mort’s cottage, 
calling loudly for help. Just as she had got to the door of 
the latter cottage, she saw by the light of the moon a man 
rush from her own cottage, without hat, coat, or shoes. He 
not only ran against her and knocked her down, but cut her 
upon the neck and shoulders with some sharp instrument he 
had in hishand. Having done this, he ran down the lane in 
the direction of a place called Garrard’s Bridge. About a 
quarter of a mile down this lane, and before it reaches Garrard’s 
Bridge, this lane is crossed by another called Coal Pit-lane, 
which is one road, although not the most direct, to St. Helen’s. 
Almost immediately afterwards, Mort came out and pursued 
the fugitive a short distance; but not overtaking him, he re- 
turned, and with Mrs. Mather then went into the cottage of 
the latter. They there discovered Adam Mather on his hands 
and knees on the floor with his head drooping forwards, 
and on lifting his head they found a fearful gash across the 
throat and a smaller one on the side of the jaw andchin. The 
kitchen floor was covered with blood, and the unfortunate 
man died within a quarter of an hour. There could be no 
doubt as to the weapon with which the crime had been per- 
petrated. It had evidently been done with a sharp-cutting in- 
strument; and a razor belonging to the deceased was missing from 
a drawer in the kitchen. No doubt it was with this that Mrs. 
Mather was wounded by the murderer as he ran out of the house. 
The police were at once called in, and, on examining the 
cottage, they found a cap under the body of the deceased and 
a pair of clogs outside the kitchen-door. The latter had appa- 
rently been put off by the murderer before entering the 
cottage; probably with a view to as little noise as possible. 
The footprints of a man wearing stockings but no shoes were 
traced down the lane of which we have spoken, and then across a 
clay field in the direction of a public-house called the Nag’s 
Head. Patrols were at once sent out, and about ten o’clock 
on Sunday morning the prisoner, John Smith, was taken into 
custody by a policeman as he was entering Prescott, about 
four miles from St. Helen’s. He was then without hat, coat, 
or waistcoat. He had upon his feet a pair of old boots—odd 
ones—and although these were dry, his stockings were satu- 
rated with wet. 
ment to the police as to where he had been living, and as to 
the place from which he had come, which he immediately after- 
wards declared to be false ; at the same time substituting another 
statement which was equally untrue. At this time his shirt was 
very wet, and there were red stains upon it which might or 
might not have been blood. The medical man who examined 
them said that they appeared to have been washed, and that 
he could not therefore speak positively, except as to one of them, 
which admitted of explanation. Bat it is not unimportant to 
observe, that when his shirt was taken off for examination, the 
prisoner turned pale, staggered, trembled, and asked for water, 


On being taken into custody, he made a state- | 


On the prisoner being taken to St. Helen’s he was placed 
in the lock-up amongst several other persons, also without 
coats, and from these Mrs. Mather picked him out as the man 
who had rushed from her cottage on the previous night, and 
had wounded her as she stood at Mort’s door. If full 
reliance could have been placed on this evidence there was of 
course an end of the matter. But the testimony of a single 
witness as to identity is always open to doubt, and we will 
therefore lay but a slight stress upon it. Let us now look 
at the other facts in the case. In the first place, the cap 
found under the deceased man and the clogs found outside 
the cottage were distinctly proved to have been in the 
possession of Smith in the early part of the day on which 
the murder was committed. In the second place, Smith 
was shown to have been at a public-house about a mile 
from Mather’s cottage about twelve o’clock on the night 
of the 20th July; and when he left this house he was seen 
going in the direction of the cottage. The next we hear 
of him is at half-past two o’clock on Sunday morning. We 
have already said that the footsteps of the murderer were 
traced across a field in the direction of a public-house called the 
Nag’s Head. About the hour we have just mentioned a person 
named Hill, when near the Nag’s Head, met a man without 
coat, shoes, and waistcoat. The moon was then shining. Hill 
had a good view of the man’s face, he exchanged some words 
with him; and that man he subsequently identified as the 
prisoner. After speaking to Hill, this man so sworn to as the 
prisoner, ran off down Boundary Lane towards Spray’s Bridge ; 
and at Spray’s Bridge a man without hat, coat, or shoes, was 
met by a person named Dixon at a quarter past three in the 
morning—when it was quite light—and this man again Dixon 
distinctly stated to have been the prisoner. 

It is difficult to imagine a stronger case of mixed, direct, and 
circumstantial evidence. It will hardly be seriously contended 
that there might have been two men without hat, coat, or 
shoes running about the country on the same night; and if it 
is not so contended, we have the prisoner directly identitied as the 
murderer by Mrs. Mather, by Hill, and by Dixon. We have 
him shown to be near and going in the direction of the cottage 
shortly before the murder. We have his cap and clogs found 
on the scene of the murder. We find him when apprehended 
having wet and muddy stockings in dry boots—showing that he 
must have been walking or running about in the former without 
the latter. And we have, lastly, his two false statements to the 
police, and the nervousness which he displayed on his shirt 
being examined. How, it may well be asked, was it found 
possible to weaken or invalidate the force of evidence so cogent, 
and converging upon the prisoner from so many different points ? 
In the first place, the judge seems to have commented strongly 
upon the omission of the police to obtain measurements or 
impressions of the footprints in stocking-feet found in the lane 
leading from Mather’s cottage. That was, undoubtedly, a piece 
of negligence; but it did not affect the value and force of the 
evidence which we have detailed. Then it was said that, if the 
prisoner had run without shoes or boots the distance which 
the murderer must have traversed from Mather’s cottage to 
the place where he was last seen by Dixon, his stockings would 
have been far more muddy than they were. Bat it is clear 
that there was ample time for him to have washed out the 
stockings between half-past three o’clock in the morning and ten 





o’clock, when he was apprehended ; and the fact that he had on 
wet stockings in dry boots showed clearly that something, to 
say the least, of an unusual character must have happened to 
these stockings in the course of the night or morning. The 





| 


excusing himself for doing so by saying that he had taken a | 


good deal of beer. 
condition of his stockings, because great stress was laid upon 
this point by the judge in his summing up. Although very 
wet aud dirty they had no appearance of blood on them, and 
while one was very muddy, the other presented no signs of mud 
except at the toe. ¥ 


It is still more important to notice the | 


absence of any unequivocal marks of blood on the prisoner's 
shirt was undoubtedly a matter worthy of attention; but the 
circumstances seem to indicate that the deceased was first 
pushed down and his throat cut from behind. In that case 
his blood would of course flow out upon the floor, and would 
not spirt upon his murderer; while the light of the moon would 
easily enable the latter to avoid stepping in this blood, and 
thus steeping his stockings. To the argument that a 
stranger could hardly have committed the murder, because 
he would not know how to lift the bar, or if he had done 80, 
he would have been alarmed by the noise of its falling on the 
floor, it may be replied that the way in which a young man 
who is in the habit of stopping out late at night enters his 
father’s house is never much of a secret in a small village, 
while it is probable that, from Mrs. Mather’s lying still in the 
first instance, the murderer was led to believe that the 
noise had not in fact been heard. Indeed, it appears 


to us plain that the murderer was not a person well 
acquainted with the habits of the family; for if- he had 
been, he would have kicked off his clogs like young Mather, 
and would thus have completely disarmed the suspicions of 
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the old couple. So far as we can judge from the report in 
the 7'imes (which is well known to proceed from the pen of 
a distinguished member of the bar), the arguments by which 
the Lord Chief Justice succeeded in destroying the effect of the 
case for the prosecution, were of the weakest and the most 
superficial kind. They were essentially those of an advocate, 
not of a judge; and we regret to see it stated in provincial 
papers of high respectability that they were urged in the 
manner of an advocate, and not of a judge. Complaints 
have been more than once made both in court and in 
the press that this eminent person is too much in the 
habit of taking cases out of the hands of counsel, and 
of pressing his own views upon the jury in a manner not 
customary with English judges. We regret to see those 
complaints repeated on the present occasion. Without pro- 
fessing ourselves to decide whether they are well or ill- 
founded, it cannot be denied that their frequent recurrence 
must seriously diminish the just influence which the head of 
a common law court should possess, and the confidence he 
ought to inspire. Too great impatience—too direct and 
authoritative an assumption by the judge of the province of a 
jury—must have an injurious effect on his position even when 
he is believed to be right; but when he is thought to be 
wrong by nearly every one who listens to a trial, the mischief 
is immensely increased. Having been acquitted by a jury of 
his countrymen, John Smith must, of course, be accepted as 
an innocent man; but we cannot help saying that we have 
seldom known a guilty man convicted on clearer evidence than 
that which was arrayed against him on his recent trial. 








“ UNDERGROUND PERILS.” 


Tne Metropolitan Railway is one of those modern‘institu- 
tions which provide for necessities without considering comfort. 
As a piece of skilful engineering it can hardly be surpassed, 
and as a speedy means of communication between the City and 
the West-end, its merits are of no common order. The 
novice in metropolitan travelling, leaving the fresh and 
bracing air above, enters, let us say, the Gower-street station, 
and commences to descend those wearying brass-tipped stairs— 
a veritable descensus Averni,—and the very first step down- 
wards he encounters an atmosphere of hot sulphurous vapour, 
which parches his tongue and lips, and impedes his breathing. 
This increases in intensity till he reaches the platform, by 
which time, though partially acclimatized, he experiences 
a sickening flavour of lucifer-matches in his mouth, and finds 
respiration a thing of some difficulty. If he is lucky enough 
to “ catch a train” at once, his sufferings are soon relieved 
or, we may rather say, are not of long duration. He is, of 
course, pressed into a carriage with the usual niggardly allow- 
ance of superficial and cubic space; and, if he be a reader, is 
tortured by that “luxury ” which the directors have inflicted 
on their customers—the gas-lamps. We would digress just 
for a moment, and call attention to this point. The authorities 
of the line evidently think that the introduction of gas is a 
boon. In this they are mistaken. When the reservoirs are 
first filled with gas, the illumination of the carriages is bril- 
liant enough; but very soon, as the pressure diminishes, the 
flame becomes lower, and we have no hesitation in saying that, 
as a rule, the light is far below the proper standard. But even 
if the pressure were sustained—and, indeed, when the pressure 
is greatest—the flames are thrown into a state of vibration 
(as in Professor Tyndall’s sensitive flames) and are most hurtful 
to delicate eyes. Good oil-lamps would be infinitely better. 

To return, however, to our traveller. If he gets out at 
Baker-street, the same sulphury ordeal as the first has to be 
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gone through, and he emerges’ in the New-road, if not a 
sadder, a more suffocated man than when he entered. A | 
few short coughs and a sense of dryness in the throat | 
remain, but the fresh air soon brings him round. This | 
state of things is certainly by no means pleasant, and 
had it not a more serious aspect we should have let it pass 
unnoticed. 

It has been alleged by our contemporary the Globe that both 
fire-damp and choke-damp are present in fearful proportions 
in the tunnels of the Metropolitan line. But this is a sensa- 
tional way of saying that carbonic acid and coal-gas are there, 
and is certainly reprehensible. We do not believe that there 
is a trace of fire-damp in the atmosphere of the tunnels, or that 
there is the rentotest possibility of a future explosion of the 
atmosphere they contain. The statement, too, that the air in 
the tunnels has never been changed since they were first roofed 
in is utterly ridiculous, aud exposes such an ignorance of the 
elementary laws of physics—those of diffusion—that we Jose all . 














respect for the writer’s accuracy. Still, it must be confessed 
that the atmosphere of the Metropolitan Railway contains 
sulphurous and carbonic acids in large quantities, and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen and carbonic oxide in smaller proportions. Now 
we know @ priori that the respiration of such an atmosphere is 
hurtful in the extreme to healthy persons, and nearly fatal to 
those who labour under any pulmonary affection; and the 
result of the recent coroner’s inquest upon the body of the 
woman who died at Bishop’s-road Station further proves 
that hypothesis is in this case absolutely correct. The jury 
did not go the length of bringing in a verdict of man- 
slaughter against the directors, but they certainly found the 
air of the Underground Railway guilty of murder, and they 
thereupon condemned it. The deceased had travelled from 
King’s-cross to Bishop’s-road, and before she reached the Great 
Western platform she suddenly expired. Yet this was no case 

of ordinary heart disease or apoplexy. It was a clear and 
undeniable instance of death by breathing the atmosphere of 
the Underground Railway. The body was submitted to post- 
mortem examination, and the only indications of disease were 
those of the bronchial apparatus. Here there was no ex- 
planation of the facts. Clearly it was, as the house- 

surgeon stated, that the foul air of the railway had accelerated 
death. In most affections of the breathing organs, the glottis, 

or valve which protects the lungs from the intrusion of hurtful 

vapours, is singularly sensitive, and doubtless the influence of 
the mephitic atmosphere of Metropolitan tunnels would be such 

as to cause it to close with violence and produce a condition 

bordering on asphyxia. Whether such was the mode of action 

in the melancholy instance cited or not, it would of course be 
difficult to determine. The broad fact, however, remains, that 

the Underground Railway is pervaded by an atmosphere highly 

distressing to those in health, and even dangerous to invalids. 

One would think that what we have already said was evidence 

sufficient. If, however, our readers will take the trouble of 

questioning the officials at certain of the stations on the Metro- 

politan line, they will find further testimony in support of our 

case. The men complain of the air, they think it is injurious to 

them, and they consider that the company could ameliorate it. 

But some of them will tell you more. They will say that no 

man whose “lungs are delicate” can retain a post in these 
Stygian stations, and that most of the officials are liable to 

what they term a “ short, dry, hacking cough.” 

Can it be possible that the directors of the line are in igno- 
rance of these facts? Surely they must be aware that the 
condition of some of the stations is, as we state it to be, opposed 
to all the laws of sanitary science. They cannot but be aware 
that in such gloomy, ill-lighted, depressing places as the 
stations at Gower-street, Portland-road, and Baker-street, it is 
out of the question for the officials to be in any other than a 
state of chronic poisoning. Yet they keep these poor fellows 


| at work for twelve hours a day, and give them a mephitic 


atmosphere to breathe, which is day by day doing its work of 
destruction upon their frames, and which suffices in a few 
moments to despatch an invalid. Is the case utterly hopeless P 
Are we to look forward to future inquests on Underground vic- 
tims, or may we anticipate some sanitary reform? We do not 
think that railway companies have yet descended to the zero 
of charity which marks the “board of guardians,” and we 
would implore them, as much in their own interests as in the 
name of common humanity, to do something to improve the 
atmosphere of their stations. Let them be assured that any 
successful scheme for the ventilation of the stations on their 
line will fulfil two grand aims—it will be at once philanthropic 
and paying. 

At present there is not even the feeblest effort made to 
remove the sulphury vapour from the Metropolitan stations. 
It is true that a few windows are opened, and that a careful 


| observer may here and there detect an outlet-shaft of lilipu- 


tian dimensions, but beyond this, absolutely nothing is attempted. 


| The hot air is supposed to go out at the same level as the cold 


comes in. Utter defiance of the laws of ventilation seems to 
prevail. If in an ordinary sitting-room heated and cooled air 
made their exit and entrance at the same level the atmosphere 
would very soon become intolerable. The very principle on 
which the foul air makes its escape is here disregarded. By 
virtue of being heated it is made lighter and ascends, and hence,. 
in most instances, makes its escape; but when the cool air is 
admitted at the same point it chills the heated or foul air, 
and making it-descend, causes it to be breathed again. If we 
were to take a seat at the bottom of a well, and now and then 
arouse ourselves by striking “ congreve lucifers,” ‘we should 
produce in miniature the state of things in one of the under- 
ground stations. The foul air of our lungs, and the vapour 
from the matches, would try to ascend and make an escape at 
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the mouth, but now and then would meet the cold air coming 
im, and would descend with it and have to be respired. 

What, then, is the remedy? ‘To us it seems easy enough, 
and consists in a combination of the methods of ventilation 
employed at the Reform Club and House of Commons. This, 
moreover, would be both efficient and inexpensive. An engine 
of a few horse-power should be placed external to and above 
the station, and should work a rotatory fan of considerable size. 
The air should be propelled along tubes, and conveyed to the 
lowest portions of the station. Thus, the ingress of fresh air 
wouid be provided for. The egress of the bad air should take 
place through a number of outlet-tubes placed in the roof, and | 
which should open into a common conduit. This latter should 
be so placed that it would be kept at a constant high tempera- | 
ture by means of the furnace of the engine, and in this way an 
out-draught of immense force and velocity would be produced. 
Of course, various modifications of detail would have to be 
adopted ; but we have no doubt that the general method we 
propose would provide satisfactorily for the ventilation of the 





dank and gloomy dungeons which courtesy calls stations, but | 


which are genuine purgatories. In conclusion, we would entreat 


the Metropolitan Company to give some attention to our sugges- | 


tion—to make a few experiments upon ventilation. In the 


present condition of things, it seems—the idea is a grim one— | 


as though travelling on the Metropolitan line were going 


“ underground” in more than the recent acceptation of the — 


phrase. 








DEVILLING. 


Tue controversy between the sons of Pugin and Sir Charles 
Barry as to the share of their respective fathers in building 
the Houses of Parliament, opens up a larger and more important 
question than is involved in the magnitude of the work, the 
comparative ratio of the payment made to both parties, and the 
fame earned by one of them. 

Mr. Pugin fils says that his father made two sets of designs 
for one public competition ; one set for Mr. Gillespie Graham at 
the price of 300 guineas, the other for Sir Charles Barry at the 


price of 400 guineas. This second set gained the competition. | 


Pagin did not compete in his own name, because he was under 
the idea that his religion gave him no chance of succeeding. 
Mr. Barry jils says, and brings contemporary witnesses to 


corroborate his statement, that the drawings made by Pugin | 
for Sir Charles Barry were merely the details of what Sir | 


Charles himself had designed. According to the witnesses 
produced by Sir Charles’s son, Pugin was not employed till 
after the general design was made, though it is certain that 
when employed he made drawings and rendered valuable 
assistance. He criticised several of Sir Charles’s first ideas, 


and his criticism led to their rejection. We confess this | 


answer seems to us conclusive, though there would be a weak 


point in the armour but for the testimony on the Barry side | 


being direct. At any rate, Pugin’s son might be supposed to 
be the true guardian of his father’s honour. And apparently he 


thinks there is nothing strange in his father making two sets | 


of designs for two different architects to stake against each 
other in a public competition. To an unprejudiced outsider, 
this seems nothing less than conspiring with another man to 
pass him off as better than he really is, and to put him over 
the heads of his true superiors. That you are putting him 
over your own head at the same time may be a mortification 
to you, but is no comfort to others. If you are willing to 
forego your natural advantages, that is no reason why others 
should be sacrificed. They might willingly be distanced in the 
competition by one whom they felt to be their master, but it 
is always humiliating to be beaten by an inferior. And, sup- 
posing that you prefer two solid sums of 300 or 400 guineas to 
the chances of competition, you are at the utmost emulating 
the great exemplar of baseness, who for a morsel of meat sold 
his birthright. It may seem that no one has a right to com- 
plain of a man’s being unjust to himself, however bitterly we 
‘may censure his injustice to others. But is it nothing to 
the man’s children if a little money is added to his assets, and 
another earns his fame? Mr. E. Welby Pugin must be the 
best judge of the position in which he would be placed by the 
act which he describes, and by the necessity of describing it in 
the terms which we have employed. 

If such an act was rare and isolated, those terms would 
have been unnecessary. Everybody would have been struck 
with pained surprise at the sight of an architect like Pugin 
“devilling ” for Sir Charles Barry. But the absence of this 
surprise shows that there is nothing unusual in the system, 
‘thongh it is generally worked by men of smaller calibre. We 
do not allude to the old instances of work being done by one | 





man, and of another carrying off the honours. It is perfectly 
true that the great Italian painters gave their names to many 
pictures which were executed by their scholars. Any life of 
Raphael, or any list of his works, will furnish ready examples, 
And if we cross the Alps we find an employer remonstrating 
with Rubens for never once having touched a picture which 
was nevertheless fast approaching completion. But at all events 
these masters had earned their reputation already, they gave 
their teaching in return for the work of their scholars, and 
they added the final touches, which very often made the picture. 
A certain period of apprenticeship is necessary in all arts, be 
they useful or ornamental. But there is a wide difference 
between apprenticeship and devilling—between painting a 
picture for Rubens and writing a novel for Dumas. There 
is a difference between reading up the facts and law 
of a case, so as to save your leader the trouble 
of wading through verbiage while preparing your own 
| mind for watching his conduct of the campaign, and 
taking his place all day in court, noting down a mass of 
evidence, in order that he may make one telling speech out of 
_ your materials. In the one case you help yourself directly as 
well as indirectly, and the obligation is mutual. But in the 
| other case you are doing the real work for which another man 
is paid, and, as etiquette does not allow him to pay you, he 
| must either remain under an obligation to you, or clear it off 
in some underhand manner. It is remarkable that the rules 
of the bar, which do not allow a barrister to solicit briefs, or 
even to ask his friends to solicit them for him, are silent on the 
| subject. But, as we often see, a rigid etiquette is compatible 
| with much that would seem unprofessional to outsiders. The 
_ idea of a barrister going to a coffee-room in a hotel is perfectly 
shocking to the seniors of his circuit. But if he chooses to be 
insinuated into favour with the attorneys by means of a Q.C., 
for whom he has devilled, or to be smuggled into some place 
when his great friend becomes Attorney-General, there is 
nothing in that to offend legal susceptibilities. It is difficult, 
of course, to draw an arbitrary line between what a young 
barrister may do, and what he may not do, without forfeiting 
his independence. On this point each man must judge 
for himself. But the result of the system of devilling as it is 
carried on at present, is that the client is unfairly treated. He 
pays a high fee to a Queen’s Counsel in order to secure the 
best legal advice, and to confide the conduct of his case to 
the best hands. But the Queen’s Counsel has taken the 
same fee from a great many other clients, and several 
of the cases are fixed for the same sittings. No man can 
| be in two courts at the same time, and the habit of playing 
| several games of chess at once cannot be brought to perfection 
_ with mankind for pieces. The great man may make the 
opening speech in the Queen’s Bench, and be in time to cross- 
_ examine the first witness in the Exchequer. But even then 
| the Common Pleas must take care of themselves, and the client 
in the Common Pleas must put up with a “devil.” No 
wonder that the cases sometimes take the same road. Perhaps 
the chiéf witness for the plaintiff is a man of bad character, 
and the defendant knowing this has retained the most searching 
| counsel, whose cross-examination frequently ends at Hanwell 
or the Old Bailey. But at the critical moment the counsel is 
in a heavy compensation case, and his junior, though an 
authority in demurrers, has not an idea about handling 
witnesses. Of course the defence is at an end. Again there 
is some mercantile or patent case which requires the most 
practised man to treat it. You retain some man who has 
made that branch of the law his special study, and whose fees 
are in proportion to his eminence. But to you it is not a 
question of a couple of hundred guineas; your whole fortune 
is involved; you have staked thousands on this one turn, and 
it is all-important that you should be fairly represented. On 
the very morning of the trial your counsel sends down some 
junior who has never opened his mouth in court, and does not 
feel disposed to do so now. You may say good-bye to your 
thousands, and though the great counsel returns his fee, that 
is but a poor consolation. 

Could it be argued that the legal profession was underpaid, 
there would be some excuse for this system. But it cannot be 
said that the men who have attained the highest eminence are 
underpaid—are not in receipt of very large incomes. We du 
not grudge them their fees, however much we may envy them. 
All we say is that, even with such temptations, they should be 
fair to their clients. A man must know how much work he 
can do. He may ask any price for that work as long as he 
does it. But if he chooses to do that work for a lower price 
than it is worth, he has no right fo make up the deficit by 
taking other work and not doing it. If it was not for the 
become. of devilling he would not be able to take more work 
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than he could manage, for neither client nor attorney would 
put up with total neglect. As it is, it would be easy for him 
to say, “ I cannot do justice to this case; I am engaged part 
of the day in another court; you must give me another junior.” 
By this means the young men of the profession would have 
their recognised employment, and instead of hanging on to the 
skirts of the silk gowns and carrying their red bags, would 
have something to put in their own. The client, too, would 
know what he might expect. If he was not contented with a 
speech or a cross-examination, he would go elsewhere. In 
conveyancing, too, it surely ought to be left to the client 
whether or no he will give a large fee to a leading man 
and have the work done for half-fees by a junior. The name 
of a great conveyancer is worth much, and many will not 
even read over a deed which he has settled. But there are 
uneasy and scrutinizing spirits to whom even the greatest 
names are not sacred, and if they begin to pick holes in the 
work, the double fee is no safeguard. Even this, however, is 
preferable to the common-law devilling. Much of the work of 
conveyancing can be done by younger hands. The master may 
glance over it before it is completed. But in court such super- 
vision is scarcely possible, and, possible or not, it very seldom 
comes to pass. 
with facts, that if the moment is let slip, it is hardly to be 
recovered. And this makes it the more essential that each 
man should bear his own burden. It is well to be able to help 
others, and to do friendly offices. Nothing is more pleasing in 
any profession than readiness to oblige another without ex- 
pecting anything in return. And the law abounds in this 
readiness. It is while we do full justice to this admirable 


feature of the profession, that we express our wish to see help | 


no longer made into a burden, or the willing friend trans- 
muted into an dime damnée. 








UPPER CLASS CO-OPERATION. 





So much depends on readiness and familiarity | 





Every one has heard of the working men’s co-operative | 


societies, of which the Rochdale Pioneers was one of the first | 
more of almost every trade, who engage to furnish any 


and most successful instances. The example which they have 


thus set is being rapidly followed, as many of our readers | 


doubtless know, by their superiors in the social scale. Two 
societies at least have been recently started in London, both of 


which have emanated in the first place from the professional | 


classes who call themselves the Civil Service, though they both | 
| it is not at first sight obvious how they should be prepared to 


_farnish articles at wholesale prices to a succession of retail 


admit members of other professions to share to some extent in 
their privileges. Most persons are sufficiently acquainted with 
the general object of such societies to be aware that they aim 
at avoiding the intervention of middle-men or distributors 
between the producers and consumers, and that by so doing 
they save a percentage varying in different cases from ten to 


thirty upon the ordinary retail price. But considerable mis- | 


apprehension seems to exist as to the sources from which this | 


saving is made, and doubts are expressed as to the fact of the 
saving being real, on the supposition that it is hardly reason- 
able that it should have been left undiscovered so long. More- 
over, it may be urged, that though there is scope for some 
saving by adopting stores instead of shops, yet on looking over 
the list of one of these societies, we find that they do not 


include stores only, but also shops of the ordinary kind, and | 


that these latter afford articles to members of the association 
at about the same prices as those charged by the stores. How 
can they afford to do this ? 

To understand this, let us inquire for a moment what are 
the functions performed by a shopkeeper? The common reply 
is that he is simply a distributor; his office is to obtain the 


articles in which he deals from the producer or wholesale dealer | 
_ more rapidly to save some of that loss of which we have been 


and to convey them into the different districts where the con- 


sumers live, so as to save them the loss of time and the trouble | 
_ The same motives induce tradesmen to undergo the expense of 


| advertising; the actual loss to the collective body by this 


which would be entailed by their having to go and fetch them 
for themselves. This is unquestionably their principal function, 


and a very important one, but we doubt whether this alone | 
| practice, each is prevented from abandoning it by the com- 


would account for the consequent enhancement of retail prices. 


adds,on nearly or quite 50 per cent. upon the cost price. At 
any rate, he certainly adds on a very considerable price, 
decidedly more, we should imagine, than would compensate an 
average person for the trouble saved by not having to go now 
and then to another part of the town and get what he 
wants for himself. It is, however, often forgotten that 
though in the case of many articles, the shopkeeper 
simply follows the taste of the consumers by getting what he 
knows they will want, and saving them some trouble by 
bringing it almost to their own doors, yet in very many other 
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on speculation and then persuading his customers to take them 
off his hands. Such articles as these may remain an immense 
time before they are finally disposed of. Walk into any shop 
you like and inquire how long it is since such and such an 
article was first bought, and you might often find that after ten 
years’ trading a shopkeeper still had some of his original stock 
on his hands. No doubt 50 per cent. on the cost price seems 
a large charge for distribution; but 50 per cent. after how long 
an interval? This makes all the difference. In other words, 
the services rendered by the shopkeeper are not confined to 
bringing us things which he knows we do already want, he 
also brings us a great many things which we may want, and 
that perhaps not for a considerable time. He might of course 
sell these two classes of things at different rates of prices, and 
probably he does to a considerable extent, for it is a common 
remark amongst grocers that they turn very little upon their 
tea and sugar and other articles of very common consumption. 
But on the whole they seem to adopt a more uniform plan of 
increasing the price, and make the rapid sale of some things 
pay for the slower sale of others. Now see what the co-operative 


| stores do. In the case of stores for working men, the articles 


kept are naturally those simple ones of almost universal con- 
sumption about which there need be no doubt or delay 
whatever. Everything bought is certain to be sold, and certain 


_ to be sold speedily. The same holds good to a considerable 


extent in the case of the Civil Service Co-operative Stores. 
As these are quite certain of their customers, they do not run 
any risk of being cut out by competition if they do not keep 
everything on hand that could possibly be wanting; and a 
reference to their lists or a visit to their premises will show how 
very little need they have for anything like speculative 
buying. 

What we have just said applies fully to co-operation 
as it exists among the working classes, but only partially as it 
exists among the middle and upper classes. If we turn to the 
prospectus of one or other of these associations, we shall see 
that what is transacted at the store is but a small part of their 
proceedings. In addition to this they have entered into a sort 
of alliance with a large number of ordinary tradesmen, one or 


articles to members of the association at a very considerable 
reduction, seldom less than 10 per cent., and amounting in some 
cases to 25 and even 30 per cent. Since these shopkeepers are 
engaged in business on the ordinary terms, and are subject 
therefore to the same risks and expenses as other distributors, 


purchasers. That they do not make a very good thing out of 


| the arrangement we can quite believe, and this opinion is sup- 
| ported by the complaints we have heard of on the part of 


various members of the association, that they do not always 
meet with too great civility from the assistants in the shops. 
Bat, still, whether the bargain be a good one or not, it must 
pay to some extent or it would not be persisted in, and how 
does it even pay unless shopkeepers make much larger profits 
than is commonly supposed? Why should they be willing to 
make such a special exemption in favour of one class of the 
community and furnish them with anything they want on 
cheaper terms than every one else has to pay? ‘The answer 
to this question, so far as we can see, must be sought in the 


| struggle and competition of trade, which make it profitable for 


a few dealers to undergo special expenses in order to attract to 
themselves gains which would otherwise be distributed amongst 
their rivals. What makes a trader in a small town go to the 
cost of furbishing up his establishment and putting in expensive 
plate-glass windows? Simply because he hopes in this way to 
draw custom to himself, and thus by turning over his capital 


already speaking, which is caused by the delay in selling the stock. 


practice must be considerable, but when it has become the 


The calculation commonly made is, we believe, that the retailer | petition of his neighbours, and the result may be distinctly 


advantageous to the few who are first in the field by com- 
mencing the practice. The only possible economical advantage, 
so far as we can see, which tradesmen can collectively enjoy 
through connection with the co-operative associations, must be 


| their escape from the necessity of advertising. Every member 
_ of a numerons society goes to them as a matter of course, and 


cases he creates the taste which he satisfies by getting things | 


therefore they are not driven to tout for custom. The only 
other advantage they obtain must be gained by some at the 
distinct loss of all the rest. A few do business more rapidly 


_ and consequently gain, the rest do their business more 


and consequently lose. Of course, if the ultimate result is te 
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diminish the number of tradesmen by confining the work of 
distribution to a smaller number, labour on the whole may be 
saved in the country, but it still remains true that the 
only immediate gain is made by some at the expense of 
others. 

It is an interesting subject of inquiry what will be the result 
upon the social economy of the country if these co-operative 
societies take root and spread, as they appear likely to do. 
Some persons seem to think that their effects will be very im- 
portant, nothing less in fact than the ultimate extinction of the 
distributing class of tradesmen, and the separation of the pro- 
ductive body into two classes, one composed of a comparatively 
few manufacturing capitalists, and the other of the great body 
of artisans, shopkeepers as such having nearly disappeared. 
For several reasons, however, we do not think that any change 


so complete as this is ever likely to be produced. In the first | 


place, as we have already said, the practice of selling at stores 
can only be carried out effectively in the case of one class of 
commodities, those namely of the most extensive and certain 
demand. In the case of all other articles there is far too much 
speculation, and too much demand for individual sagacity 
and enterprise, in meeting the capricious tasi.» of the public 
who purchase, for it to be worth the while of any but a shop- 
keeper with some capital of his own to undertake to supply 
them. If associations were to attempt this work they would 
soon be broken up by the jealousies and disputes which would 
infallibly spring up amongst the subscribers in case of the 
occurrence of a few bad ventures. And since, in the progress 
of mechanical invention and application, the proportion of 
luxuries to articles of necessity is always increasing, we see no 
prospect of any diminution in the number of those who will be 
wanted to supply the new tastes which will be continually 
springing up. Private shops, of course, may be gradually 
converted into bazaars conducted by limited companies, but we 
apprehend that there will always be an opening for a large 
distributing class in acommercial country. Again, with regard 
‘to those articles of common and regular consumption to which 
the store system is so obviously appropriate, it does not at all 
follow because a plan is decidedly economical that it will there- 
fore be generally adopted. The public that buys at stores 
does not get its gain for nothing, and it is very possible 
that many indolent persons who have been attracted by the 
novelty, will soon revert to their old habits, and gladden 
the eyes of their grocers and haberdashers by reappearing 
at the counter and giving their orders as in times past. 
The latter plan has unquestionable advantages, especially 
to the thoughtless and indolent. At any hour of the 
morning or evening when we may happen to want anything, 
we have merely to send a servant, whether we have money 
in our house or not, and in a few minutes the boy comes to the 
door with the article we want. And after buying things in 
this way all the year round, we make one payment for it all, 
at Christmas perhaps, when our own salaries are coming in. 
On the other hand, those who buy at the store, unless they 
wish to waste their savings in cabs or omnibuses, have to 


anticipate the wants of a week or a month. Moreover, they | 
must fetch their own things home, if they get the full advantage | 


of the system, for of course the store does not keep a boy as 


the grocer does. That these inconveniences are not very heavy | 


we quite admit, and when people have once made the effort and 
settled into new habits, the increase of trouble will be almost 
imperceptible. But still they are real inconveniences, and 
entail more trouble and thought than indolent and fashionable 
people are ever likely to undergo. Considering the chronic 
absence of ready money under which many great people seem 


to labour, and what an immense time they will often leave | 


their bills unsettled, it seems quite inconceivable that they will 
ever consent to pay across the counter for everything they 
want, even supposing they could bring themselves to anticipate 
a week beforehand what they were likely to want. The whole 
tendency of modern society among the upper classes is setting 
so strongly towards saving every kind of personal labour and 
vexation, and transferring it to others for a pecuniary compen- 
sation, that none but the really frugal are ever likely to take a 
distinct step in the other direction, and reimpose upon them- 
selves trouble which for a long time has devolved upon others 
whom they pay for it. In fact, we should almost as soon 
expect to see a fine lady dismiss her housemaid and make 
her own bed for herself. To those, however,*who are of frugal 
habits, and who do not mind doing things for themselves, great 
advantages are opened by this store system. There is at 
present a needless amount of labour devoted to the mere process 
of distribution, and we should therefore anticipate great 
economic advantages from the introduction and spread of any 
system which tended to diminish such a waste of resources. 


| 





PROFESSOR FARADAY. 


Tuovenr for some time Professor Faraday has been prac- 
tically dead to that world of science which his life was devoted 
to enlighten, the news of his death comes on us with none the 
less vividness of regret that so pure a nature and so bright an 
intellect has passed away from us. Men of his stamp are 
amongst the greatest blessings Providence vouchsafes to 
mankind ; and it is hardly presumptuous to say that it seems 
to remind us, in them, how little it is bound by what appear to 
us to be its own laws, and how easily it can set aside all haman 
calculation and all human probabilities. There is indeed 
nothing more wonderful in science itself than the breaking 
forth of light of any kind in places whence it seemed almost 
impossible for it to proceed. An obscure family in Warwick- 
shire gives Shakespeare to the world, and it is on a poor Scottish 


| farm, in a rude cabin, that Robert Burns draws his first breath. 


Wealth and opportunity, and the will to take advantage of 
them, can impart cultivation, but God alone can give genius. 
The seer who died on Sunday last at Hampton Court came 
into the world the son of a blacksmith, whose ambition for his 
offspring did not aim higher than to make him a bookbinder. 
At the age of thirteen Michael Faraday entered on his 
apprenticeship. But there was that in him which would not 
let him rest satisfied with the outsides of books. He 
must busy himself with their contents. It was in this 
way that he came to read some scientific treatises which 
at once gratified the desire of his mind. There is no period 
of a great man’s life which so touches us as those early years 
of obscurity when the latent fire is unsuspected by the world, and 
when the man himself in whom it burns has but a faint know- 
ledge of the power he carries within him, though it may be 
destined to overspread the world with its influence, perhaps to 
change the destinies of mankind, or to light them forward on 
their path as by a revelation from Heaven. Probably no boy 
who ever rose to distinction dreamt less of such exaltation than 
young Faraday, as he went through his day’s toil in the book- 
binder’s shop in Blandford-street. It was enough for him that 
by working so many hours he could obtain a few hours leisure 
to devote to his darling study. Very small must have been 
the means at his disposal for the experiments he was led to 
make; but genius makes materials for itself, and it is related 
that at this time he constructed an electrifying machine out of 
a glass phial, and was thus enabled to acquaint himself with all 
the electrical phenomena then known. So simple, we might 
almost say so inspired, werethe means by which he found entrance 
into that field of science which he was destined so wonderfully 
to enrich. The life of such a man seems at every step Pro- 
vidential, if, indeed, any man’s life can seem anything else. 





Mr. Riebau, to whom he was apprenticed, had a customer 
_ named Dance, who was also a member of the Royal Institution. 
| Through his means young Faraday was enabled to hear some 

of Sir Humphrey Davy’s lectures. He took notes of them, 

and forwarded them to the lecturer, asking him to help him 
| “to escape from trade and to enter into the service of science.” 
It was not a feigned humility which led him to express him- 
self thus. Through all the brilliant future which was then in 
store for him he bore himself ever as the servant of Science, 
waiting upon her humbly, working for her honour not for his 
own—a man whom no success and no honours could spoil, and 
whose modesty was as fresh when he was in the zenith of his 
fame as while he was still pursuing the mysteries of book- 
binding. 

It was in 1812 that Michael Faraday wrote to Sir Humphrey, 
who expressed himself cordially with regard to the ability dis- 
played in the notes Faraday had taken of his lectures, and 
expressed his willingness to meet his wishes. Early in the 
following year, the post of assistant in the laboratory in Albe- 
marle-street became vacant, and Sir Humphrey offered it to his 
correspondent. ‘ He requested to see me,” wrote the latter, 
“ and told me of the situation of assistant in the laboratory 
of the Royal Institution then just vacant. At the same time 
that he thus gratified my desires as to scientific employment, 
he still advised me not to give up the prospects I had before 
me; that science was a harsh mistress, and, in a pecuniary point 
of view, but poorly rewarding those who devoted themselves to 
her service. He smiled at my notion of the superior moral 
feelings of philosophic men, and said he would leave me to the 
experiences of a few years to set me right on that matter.” 
No doubt Sir Humphrey smiled in the right place. Rival 
musicians, actresses, ballet-girls, are scarcely more jealous of 
one another than some rival philosophers, and a man may 
have made great progress in science without having reduced 
the rudiments of morality to practice. But Faraday realized 
in his own person his ideal of a philosophic mind. It was his 
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belief that the servants of science should be distinguished by 
a loftier aim and a purer life than the generality of men, 
which formed the basis of his character and gave that elevation 
to his whole career which makes it as grateful and satisfactory 
a task to recall the man himself as to recall his work. He was 
none the less a Christian because he was a philosopher; nor 
was he the less successful as a philosopher because he pursued 
his investigations with the modesty, the candour, and the reve- 
rence of a Christian. That devotion to truth for its own sake, that 
sinking of the man in his work, which was the main characteristic 
of his life is the noblest testimony we could have of the great- 
ness of any man. It is at once the rarest and the most 
impressive of noble qualities. The last thing a man can bring 
himself to disregard is himself; and he who achieves that victory 
is the greatest of heroes. All other men compared to him are 
of the earth, earthy. What a different world should we have 
if such minds made up the majority of mankind: if truth, and 
not self, were their aim, as well in the pursuit of art and 
science as in the daily affairs of life. It is the men who have 
worked for the glory of their nation, for the honour of religion, 
for the sake of the inspirations of art, who have left the most 
enduring monuments behind them. Liberated from themselves, 
they have seen with a clearer and a larger vision; and their 
work remains to us as something which we can at most but 
imitate. 
Faraday teaches as valuable a lesson as the greatest of his 
discoveries. The root of all true success lies in sincerity and 
love. It is touching to recall the regret which towards the 
close of his life he expressed, with no affected humility, that he 
had done so little for science. Doubtless that regret was sin- 
cere, and we could hardly have a better proof of his complete 
devotion to the service to which he had bound himself from his 
youth upwards. Though he may be said to have formed the 
science of electricity, though foreign countries as well as his 
own had heaped honours upon him, though there is hardly 
a branch of chemistry or physical science on which he has 


not thrown light, and though his achievements were reflected | 


back upon him by the admiration of a thousand audiences, 
he claimed nothing in all this for himself. 
suit of science was to him its own reward; and as Nature 
yielded secret after secret to his investigations, he in all pro- 
bability thought of her with a deeper reverence and of himself 
with a greater humility. 


who will teach us wonderful things yet, and in her good time | 
upset the theories of many a speculator who has neither the | 
genius nor the modesty of Faraday, but is the slave of an | 
egotism which he would have regarded as sacrilege. ‘It is | 
pleasant to think that one who deserved so weil of the world | 
was not without his reward. Science was not to him the harsh | 
mistress she has shown herself to others. Honoured as he 
deserved to be, and placed above the ignoble struggles of life, 
he lived into a good old age, and has left to his country not 
only the enduring fruits of a mind extraordinarily gifted, but 
the example of a life which was above all things conspicuous 
for its purity, its simplicity, and its devotion to truth. 








CRIPPLES. 


It must have been a sad spectacle that the crowd offered, 
which used to meet by the side of the pool of Bethesda, there 
to await the troubling of the water. So much suffering must 
have been represented there, and such a heart-sickening amount 
of long-deferred hope, for to one only at a time, out of all the 
mass assembled there, would the anxiously-expected angel bring 
relief. In our own days, and in this great city of ours, an 
almost equally touching spectacle may be seen by any one who 
will take the trouble to look for it, on certain mornings of the 
week, at the doors of some of our special hospitals. There, as 
of old by the sheep-market of Jerusalem, are gathered together 
the blind, the h@lt, and the withered. But it is not with them 
as it was with those Hebrew sufferers. Not to one only out of 
their number, but to many is the hope of a cure held out. 
The success of one does not involve the failure of the rest, for 
the hospital dispenses its favours with a generous hand. The 
age of miracles is past, we know, but many wonders are con- 
stantly being wrought amongst us, which in the days of old 
would have been accepted as miraculous. Those who seemed 
to be blind are made to see, and those who appeared to be lame 
for life are made to walk; but the cures are little heeded by the 
general public, and it is only to a small minority that even 
their possibility is known. 

It is with “ the halt and withered folk ” that we have to’ do 
at present, our object being to call attention to the hospitals 





The pur- | 


That is the spirit which should | 
animate all who listen to the teaching of the Great Mother, | 


in which their maladies receive special treatment. The most 
careless observer of the tide of life which flows through our 
streets must have remarked how many cripples are to be found 
painfully labouring in its stream. The number of lame children, 
the Tiny Tims of London life, is so great that, if they were 
collected together, they would form a little army of their own. 
The deformity is, in the majority of cases, congenital, but it is 
also due, in many instances, to the accidents to which the early 
years of childhood are so liable. Neglected as the children of 
the poor too often are, it is not to be wondered at that they 
seldom emerge quite unscathed from the period of their dragg.ng 
up. The little infant which its mother is often obliged to 
leave by itself is constantly tumbling on to the floor from its 
bed or its chair; the child of a somewhat larger growth runs 
daily risks from fire which cannot be thought of without a 
shudder, and the boy who has acquired the liberty of the 
streets never throws away a chance of being run over, Out of 
the whole chapter of accidents there are few from which the 
children of the poor are exempt, and one of their results is a 





From this point of view, the life of such a man as | 
tion of the limbs, and curvature of the spine; and persons 
afflicted with them were but rarely admitted into the public 


yearly accession to the ranks of the halt and the withered. 
And so between the victims of natural malformation and the 
sufferers from accidental injuries there is made up a very 
terrible sum total of deformity. 

Until a comparatively recent period litttle was known as to 
the possibility of curing such deformities as club-foot, contrac- 


hospitals. The only relief which they could obtain was that 
rude aid which the mechanist could afford, for the medical 
profession was long unable to find an effectual remedy. At 
the end of the last century, even so able a surgeon as Cheselden 
stated that he knew of no way of curing club-foot until a 
bone-setter in Westminster showed him how to give partial 
relief “ by holding the foot as near the natural position as he 


| could, and then rolling it up with strips of sticking-plaster ; ” 


a course of treatment which was repeated from time to time 
till the limb attained a natural position. In 1810 Mr. Shel- 
drake, a truss-maker, declared in an “ Appeal to the Public” 
that “no man who practised surgery” would attempt to do 
anything for children whose legs and feet were distorted; and 
this state of things, says Dr. Chance, the surgeon to the City 


| Orthopedic Hospital, in his lectures on “ Bodily Deformities,” 


underwent little change until ahout thirty years ago. About 
that time a few individuals, who had become convinced of the 
great utility and importance of a new mode of curing club-foot 
and other similar deformities by subcutaneous section of the 
tendons of certain muscles, proposed the establishment of a 
special hospital in which the poor might benefit by its 
application. Accordingly, in the summer of 1840, the Royal 
Orthopedic Hospital commenced its existence, first in Blooms- 
bury-square, more recently at its present quarters between 
Oxford-street and Hanover-square. About eleven years later 
an institution of a similar nature, but notin any way connected 
with it, was opened in Hatton-garden, under the title of the 
City Orthopedic Hospital. The cures which have been 
wrought in these establishments are so wonderful that a short 
sketch of what is going on within their walls cannot fail to 
interest our readers. Our description is chiefly based upon the 
recollections of a visit paid to the elder and larger hospital, 
but it is in most respects equally applicable to the younger 
establishment. The surgical treatment is the same in both; 
both labour under the same pressing need of funds. 

In either institution, before entering the wards inha- 
bited by the patients, it is as well to pay a visit to the 
Museum, in which are kept the records of the good work done, 
in the shape of casts from the distorted limbs which have been 
set straight. It is a hideous art-studio into which the visitor 
enters—a true Chamber of Horrors—but it is one from which 
he may derive a gratification to which the richest gallery of 
perfect forms cannot give rise. He may at first, indeed, gaze 
with a sickening sensation of disgust at the distorted shapes 
which line the wails, the unattractive images of the sad 
embodiments of some of Nature’s cruellest freaks. But after a 
time the pleasant side of this strange exhibition becomes mani- 
fest, and soon engages the attention, to the exclusion of that 
which at first made itself so painfully apparent. There is no 
gainsaying the silent testimony of the plaster, and it is impos- 
sible to avoid being deeply touched by the tale it tells of 
untiring patience and of exquisite skill. It is still a sad sight 
to gaze upon the twisted and useless feet, the hent and dis- 
torted legs, the curved and crooked backs, the gnarled hands 
with fingers all awry, which almost seem to writhe npon the 
walls. In themselves they offer a spectacle suggestive of a 
frightful amount of mental and physical suffering, especially 
as the spectator will naturally imagine that most of them 
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represent ills for which no remedy can be found. But before long 
he becomes aware that each of these records is one of relief and 
of consolation, as well as of sorrow and of suffering. He learns 
to look with confidence from the picture of the malady to that 
of the cure; to expect to find by the side of each of these types 
of deformity a proof of the kindly skill which has straightened 
the crooked limbs, and given strength to the feeble joints, which 
has made the lame man to walk, and has lifted up those who 
were bowed down to the earth. It seems almost incredible 
that some of the casts one sees there, differing from each other 
almost as light does from darkness, could have been 
taken from the same person. But, when the fact becomes 
fully realized, the pain which the exhibition first produced 





gives way to a most pleasurable recognition of the won- 
derful services which have been rendered to suffering 
humanity by the noble institution of which it represents 
the results. And the satisfaction it causes will be even further 
enlarged as the visitor goes round the various wards upstairs, 
and sees that curative process being carried on of which he has 








been inspecting the record. The several rooms he passes 
through are filled with sufferers whose cases would have been 
thought incurable even by the most hopeful surgeon fifty years 
ago, and would certainly be still deemed desperate by most 
unprofessional witnesses, but who are almost all in a fair way 
towards recovery. The majority of the patients are children, 
and theirs are of course the most tractable cases. Club-foot is 
the common complaint, some of them having both feet utterly 
useless. Here is one who has very recently come in, and is 
awaiting the operation which the little fellow in the next bed 
has just undergone, and which the small patient declares he 
“liked very much.” It is, indeed, of an almost painless 
nature, the retraction of the severed tendon being accompanied 
merely by a kind of sickening sensation, which soon passes 
away. A little further on is a good ‘illustration of the benefit 
of the process. In this case the feet are in their proper 
position, and are kept in it by an instrument which is worn 
night and day. In the next room may be seen a child toddling 
about which had never known the use of its feet till it came 
here. Before it goes home it will be able to walk perfectly 
well. Here again is a girl, one of whose legs when she came 
here was bent double, and stood out almost at right angles to 
the other. Now she is able to put both feet to the ground, 
and before long will have almost forgotten her original dis- 
figurement. This man who is resting his legs on a sort of 
frame, had utterly lost the use of them. Now their power is 
slowly returning to them, and he can already support the 
weight of his body upon them. That man sitting up in his 


bed used to go about with his legs doubled up under him, | 


moving about by the aid of two short sticks. He has been 
sent here by the Queen, who has taken an interest in his case, 
and before he leaves the house he will be able to walk about 
with the aid of an instrument. Some of the instruments used 
here are beautiful specimens of mechanical ingenuity, the 
slightest turn of a screw enabling them to bring a steady pres- 
sure on that part of a limb which it is necessary to affect. 
This pressure is kept up day and night for months together, 
and by it, slowly but steadily, most of the cures are effected. 
In most cases it is necessary to sever some tendon first, but 


afterwards the gentle pressure of the instrument is all that is | 


required. Itis not often that so severe an operation is neces- 
sary as was needed by the little girl who is fast asleep in this 
cot. She was born with six fingers on each hand and seven 
toes on each foot, in addition to which the hands were webbed. 


Now she has been reduced to normal proportions, the extra | 


fingers and toes having been amputated, and a most ingenious 
operation performed upon the hands, by means of which the 
webs have been almost entirely removed. The child is very 
young, and she will probably grow up unconscious of her 
pristine deformity, unless good-natured friends take the trouble 
to make her acquainted with it. On every side, as the visitor 
goes throngh the wards, similar cases meet his eye. And he 
sees there very few signs of actual pain. The patients seem 
cheerful and comfortable, the children playing with toys, their 
older companions reading or gossiping. Indeed, it may be 
remarked here, as in every hospital more especially devoted to 
juvenile complaints, how much improved the children of the 
poor are by suffering which is wisely treated and relieved. Those 
who, while their health was good, were reckless little Bohemians, 
totally given over to dirt and mischief and bad language, seem 
quite reformed by the kindness and mild discipline with which 
they have become acquainted in their time of trouble. Many of 
them, as they look out from the white framework of their bed- 
clothes, bear no small resemblance to cherubs peeping forth from 
clouds. Perhaps if the historic little British captives had been 
seen by the kindly Pontiff playing in their native wilds instead 


of being offered for sale in the Roman market-place, he would 
not have been struck by their angelic appearance. As it was, 
however, he was no doubt justified in uttering that famous 
pleasantry which was destined to be fraught with such important 
results for our country. 

We have not entered into any details as to the number of 
patients received into the two hospitals we have mentioned, nor 
have we said anything about the similar establishment in Great 
Portland-street, or the various homes and other institutions for 
cripples. But one remark we may make which will apply to 
all of these charities. The expense of treating the cases they 
are intended to meet is very great, and in too many of them 
there are vacant beds which might be filled at once if the 
necessary funds were but forthcoming. Outside the gates 
stand sorrow and suffering; inside are the means of at least 
alleviating both. There is needed but a little help from the 
public to render those means available. 








THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
IRELAND. 


Lonpon is said to be “ empty ” when the season is over, but 
| if a Londoner wishes to see a city which is really empty he 
_ should go to Dublin in the months of July or August. At 
| any time, indeed, even in the height of its season, he would 
| find reigning in it a melancholy tranquillity very unlike what 
| the proverbial vivacity of the national character would lead 
him to expect. There are no manufactures, no great centres of 
traffic, no bustling life of eager men intent on urgent business, 
like what one sees in Liverpool, Glasgow, or Manchester. 
There are no nobility residing in Dublin, and few gentry except 
barristers and doctors, who occupy the quiet squares, and suc- 
cessful merchants, who have built for themselves villas in the 
southern suburbs. Members of Parliament of both Houses 
and commoners pass through that capital to the great metro- 
polis as they do through any small town in the provinces, going 
straight to the mail steamer at Kingstown withont deigning to 
| look in at the hotels. Almost the only signs of life are to be 
seen on the Dublin and Kingstown Railway, which every half- 
hour bears to and fro long trains filled with perhaps as fine 
specimens of well-dressed people as are to be seen on any 
railway line in the United Kingdom. During the last two 
months everybody has been out of town,—the lawyers for the 
long vacation; the merchants, having deposited their families 
at the watering-places along the eastern coast, gone to see the 
| Paris Exhibition, or to have a run through Switzerland. The 
few who remained seemed oppressed with languor as they passed 
through the noiseless streets or lounged listlessly in the deserted 
Exhibition Palace or in the squares where military bands play 
| to nursery-maids and children. 

But this week all has been changed. For a few days, 
the hotels are scarcely able to find accommodation sufficient 
for the nobility and gentry who come pouring in from 
every part of the island, as well as from England and 
Scotland, to attend the show of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Ireland, which opened on Wednesday. This in- 
stitution, which was founded in 1841, has the Queen for its 
patroness, and the Lord Lieutenant for its vice-patron, and 
a great number of the nobility and landed gentry for its council 
and committee. One of its chief objects is to hold annual 
| shows of stock and implements in the leading towns of the 
| provinces, by rotation, such as those which are held by the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England and the Highland 
Society of Scotland. A second object is to encourage the 
foundation of local or district societies in different parts of the 
country, and to afford them assistance in improving the 
cultivation of land, and the breeding of cattle. A third is to 
promote improvement in the dwellings and domestic condition 
of the agricultural population. These are excellent objects, 
and it is but justice to say that the society prosecutes them 
with commendable zeal and activity, and not without a good 
measure of success. The number of money prizes offered for 
competition this year is not less than 250, the sums varying 
from £1 to £150, several of the best of the prizes being 
restricted to bond-fide tenant farmers. There was no show 
last year on account of the rinderpest, so that the society has 
been husbanding its resources in order to put forth its strength 
more vigorously in the present display. 

On former occasions, when the society met, the Royal Dublin 
Society gave the use of its premises for the show, which, com- 
modious as they are, did not afford sufficient space. A great 
attraction of the present exhibition is, that it is held in Stephen’s 
Green, a magnificent square in the heart of the city, a mile in 
| circumference, beautifully planted and adorned with shrubs and 
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flowers. There, instead of hard, hot, gravel, the glare of white 
walls, and a suffocating atmosphere, the visitors enjoy the soft 
green sward, the rich foliage of the trees, and the fresh breezes 
from the mountains. The extensive shedding scattered over the 
Square amidst the green trees, like an encampment in a wood, 
presents an appearance quite picturesque. 

The most striking feature of the show is the exhibition of 
horses. Ireland was once famous for its horses; but of late 
years the breed had declined very much. The best animals 
were exported year after year, and sufficient attention was not 
given to breeding. The matter was taken up earnestly by this 
society about three years ago. The result was, a show in 
Dublin, which was most unsatisfactory, the animals exhibited 
being, with few exceptions, very inferior. The show of this 
year indicates remarkable progress in so short a time. The 
total number of horses exhibited is 258, all, with few excep- 
tions, superior animals; some of them as pure as could be seen 
in any country. 

The short-horns are for the most part excellent in quality, 
but the supply is limited to only 85 entries altogether. The 
Herefords are only 14, and the total of other breeds only 
about 100. The show of sheep is far from being as large as 
might be expected, the number of all classes being 145. Of 
swine not more than 28 compete for the prizes. The show of 
machinery and agricultural implements is most extensive, indi- 
cating to what an extent the scarcity of labour has led to the 
demand for all contrivances to render the farmer independent of 
“hands.” No less than 1,732 lineal feet of shedding is 
devoted to machinery and implements—1,860 feet being occu- 
pied by horses, both making more than two-thirds of the whole 
space. 

This show in the Irish metropolis gives occasion for a pleasant 
véunion of the nobility and gentry from all parts of the island. 
A banquet on Wednesday, a ball and supper on Friday at the 
Exhibition Palace, at both of which the presence of the Viceroy 
gave the charm, which the Irish fashionable world feel so 
powerfully, making the shopkeepers fervently wish that such 
attractions might come more frequently, and regret that it is 
only a brilliant gleam of life and sunshine to be followed by 
the normal state of stagnation and gloom. 








“PAGANISM” AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


From the authoritative pulpit of the Revwe des Deuw Mondes 
M. Octave Feuillet has been preaching to the godless city of 
Paris. The mother of abominations has heard and trembled. 
Her consciousness of guilt has overcome her indignation ; for 
the Jonah who has gone up to cry against this modern Nineveh 
is clearly not of that order of French prophets who would 
sacrifice their soul for the sake of an epigram. There is reason 
in the unwelcome warning of M. Feuillet. He picks to pieces 
the beautiful wreaths which adorn the somewhat paraded 
beauties of Parisian womanhood. He strips the poor fairy of 
her tinsel, and points out to her and to the world the sad gar- 
ments which were scarcely concealed by the glittering armour 
and the immaculate wings. In his eyes his Parisian sisters 
become anges déplumés. Here be brave tidings for dwellers on 
this side the Channel. We have reprobated the state of 
French society until the callousness of French society has 
closed the mouth of our Jeremiads. We have given up those 
too graceful creatures across the water to that mixture of 
artistic sensuousness and sophistical scepticism which we boldly 
proclaim has never yet found a home in England. But now a 
tell-tale prophet arises in his own country. He gives voice to 
our friendly forebodings; he gives point to our neglected sar- 
casms. He accuses the artificial atmosphere of Parisian society 
of having transformed the women of Paris into a race of 
monsters. They have lost all traces of true womanhood, and 
are become “ pagans.” “They are pagans because the 
pleasures of the senses and of society interest them alone; 
and because they have not once in a year an idea, an impres- 
sion of moral order, unless it is forced upon them by maternity, 
which some of them detest.” And this he affirms to be true 
of the élite, whom he further likens to Mary Stuart; while for 
those who “ hang on the skirts of Paris life,” who “ dance with 
a sort of madness in the rays of the Parisian sun, without 
thought, without passions, or even vices,” he dismisses them in 
uttermost contempt. If it were possible to skim the general 
opinion of the English public and transmit the result by tele- 
graph, we feel assured that the remark returned to Paris, on 
hearing these charges, would be briefly summed up in the words, 
“We told you so.” 

At the same time, if these bold accusations were made 
against English society, in an English Revue des Deux Mondes, 





by an English M., Feuillet, we should rather be out of the way 
if called upon to refute them. We in London, it is true, have 
not the artificial atmosphere of Parisian civilization ; we do not 
suffer from an autocracy which seeks to stifle political inquiry 
by encouraging social luxury; we are not able to gild in any 
satisfactory way the pigstye in which human duty is allowed to 
fall into an ignoble sleep. So much the better; and so much 
the worse. But if humanity is supposed to have any duties 
incumbent upon it beyond the mere gratification of the senses ; 
if life is supposed to have some aim beyond the securing of as 
much pleasure as the law of the realm and the limits of one’s 
income allow, we may turn and ask in what particular are the 
women of England, as a general rule, morally saperior to their 
French sisters. Is it not a fact that by far the larger propor- 
tion of the married and unmarried women who give its pre- 
vailing tone to English society have no object whatever in life 
apart from the ministering to a daily round of petty gratifica- 
tions, and have no real conviction of the existence of any such 
object? Is it not as true of them as of the women of Paris 
that they have lost “ the feeling and the taste of duty, leaving 
them only the sentiment and the taste of pleasure”? What 
do they think about from day to day? How do they employ 
themselves? In what do they differ from “ the beautiful but 
profane Catholics of the sixteenth century, thirsting after 
luxury, rich dresses, costly furniture, literature, arts, them- 
selves, and love,” except it be in the greater or lesser dowdiness 
of appearance to remove or conceal which is the only serious 
pursuit of their lives? For a brief time, as M. Feuillet suggests, 
maternal cares may be forced upon them; but soon the nurse, 
the governess, and the public school remove such stumbling- 
blocks in the path of pleasure. From the moment they rise 
to the laborious and elaborate task of dressing until they return 
at midnight, with a crushed shawl and an ill-digested dinner, 
from the opera, their daily horizon includes nothing beyond the 
appeasing of animal needs; their highest conception of the 
spiritual is a succession of the emotional pleasures of bestowing 
indiscreet charity or of listening to the melodious commonplace 
of their favourite clergyman; their highest intellectual effort 
the planning of a good match or the calculating how much 
Sillery will be required for a pic-nic of twelve. Pleasure 
is the ultimate aim of their life; and how to secure 
variety, and avoid the reaction of over-indulgence, the imme- 
diate problems by a solution of which they strive to reach it, 
The worst kind of extravagance—that extravagance, namely, 
which is purely personal and intransitive—adds a sickly glare 
of colour to the lives of such beings. The mere mad pleasure 
of being extravagant is to some sufficient; and if they do not 
drink a solution of pearls, it is because they are more careful 
than Cleopatra in the matter of digestion, and do not choose 
to deprive themselves for certain days of the dear delights of 
dining. If their husband has a profession, or is in commerce, 
he figures as a diminutive and not very picturesque windmill, 
invented by nature for the purpose of turning out cheques; 
and when the wind suddenly shifts into another quarter, or 
there is no further grist brought to the mill, he is placed upon 
one side, asa melancholy instance of human imbecility. [f, 
on the other hand, the purveyor for one of these insatiable 
maws happens to exist by means of certain ground-rents, he 
will have to be rather cautious about his little arrangements 
for the 1st of August, if he wishes to avoid calling upon his 
lawyer on his return from the north. Such women have no 
more idea of home than they have of heaven. Their house is 
only a temporary resting-place on a journey of thin gaiety 
and shallow excitement. Their husband is a useful attendant, 
who looks after the luggage when they travel, and pays the 
hotel bills when they halt. “ Frauen,” says Friederich Riickert, 
in a punning epigram which is untranslatable, “ Frauen sind 
genannt von frenen;” but sich freuen, unfortunately for the pretty 
compliment of the poet, is a reflective verb. The “ Life of a 
Woman of Society,” written in these days, would be the record 
of one long, continuous striving after self-indulgence, to the 
utter ignoring of the claims of others upon that frewen capacity 
which she is supposed to inherit from nature. And this. 
vice of egotism and narrowness of sympathy acts like 
a plague upon all who come within its reach. The tone 
of a household is unconsciously lowered by any one of its 
members being so affected, but when that member is the 
mother of the family, the results are unmistakably palpable. 
Does not every one who reads these lines know of families 
whose public and private concuct is irreproachable, who go to 
church regularly, pay their accounts scrupulously, receive 
strangers with every politeness, have a tolerable proficiency in 
music, and play croquet amazingly, and who, nevertheless, 
live in a pestilential atmosphere of sensuousness which not 
only dulls the higher moral faculties, but produces a social 
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scepticism which denies the existence of any such vague abstrac- 
tion? We do not see howa distinction can be drawn between 
such a condition of things and that which M. Feuillet describes 
as prevailing in Paris. The one theory of life is as depraved 
as the other; while, according to those who are constantly 
eulogizing the intellectual robustness of English society, there | 
is less excuse for it in this country. If there is one point in 
which the false atmosphere of feminine society in Paris is more 
to be feared than the same thing here, it is that French ladies 
render it doubly dangerous by personal graces of manner and 
dress. 

We consider, however, that a gross injustice has been done 
by styling this sort of thing Paganism. It is one of the glories 
of Paganism that, without the authority of a revealed religion 
and without the experience of centuries of civilization, it elevated 
the highest standard of personal duty which the world has 
yet seen. Self-abnegation was the very basis of all heathen 
ethics, and became to the people a species of religious sacrifice. 
Those very duties which the Pagan philosophers, by a diviner 
impulse, recognised to be necessary to the well-being of man, 
we in these later days would enforce as the dictates of a 
merely utilitarian expediency. To them the sphere of duty 
was not even bounded by the possibilities of human achieve- 
ment; there was ever before them the ideally good man whose 
primary characteristic was that in him the selfish interests 
were crushed out by the claims of a universal humanity. 


dusty past. In sceptical Paris, they have a weakness for this 
sort of thing. Your complete atheist is always as credulous as 
your complete Radical is at heart a Conservative. Genuine 
rationalism is comparatively unknown in France. Think of a 
crowd of Londoners resorting to a private in the Horse Guards 
to have hands imposed upon them, and a colonel giving up his 
house for the occasion ! 





Tuat the differences between France and Italy with reference 
to the Roman question are not yet composed, is evident from 
a paragraph in the Oficial Gazette of Florence, which says 
that, as negotiations are still pending, “ the Government 1s 
obliged to impose upon itself the greatest reserve” with respect 
to the present state of the case; but it denies that there is 
anything threatening. The France goes further, and says that 
“the relations between France and Italy have never ceased to 
bear the impress of the most cordial understanding.” Signor 
Rattazzi appears to be acting with combined spirit and 
prudence, and is every day showing himself to be the most 
energetic and competent Minister Italy possesses. On the 
other hand, it is hardly possible that the Emperor Napoleon 
will add to his many and increasing difficulties by a quarrel 
in which he would be clearly and grossly in the wrong. 








Surely it is by a slip of the pen that M. Feuillet has applied 
the name of Pagan to those feeble butterflies of Parisian and 
London society whose useless existence is neither more nor 
less than an insult to nature. Bad Christians cannot become 
good Pagans, any more than the counterfeit coin of one realm 
can become current by transference to a neighbouring State. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Tue gloomy and threatening prospects arising out of the 
Salzburg interview of the Emperors, and the subsequent 
speeches of the French Sovereign at Arras and Lille—a subject 
which we have discussed in a separate article—have induced 
several of the French journals to renew their demands for 
liberty as the only means by which the nation can be saved 
from impending dangers. On this topic, some of the papers 
have spoken with an extraordinary amount of boldness, one 
even referring to the ill auguries which preceded the downfall 
of former Governments of France. The view taken by these 
writers may be a little too sombre. The Imperial system has 


unquestionably a very broad basis in the democratic foundation | 


on which it is built, and it may bear storms which would shake 
to ruins some frailer structures. But a greater measure of 
liberty is manifestly the chief want of the day in France. It 
has been promised and withheld, and the people are now 
unmistakably asking for it. To deny them would be to run a 
risk which we can hardly suppose Louis Napoleon would 
willingly encounter. ‘To grant the desire would relieve him of 
many difficulties, and lighten the heavy burdens of the hour. 
If peace is to be preserved, freedom would be its fairest crown; 
if war is to come, freedom would add to the strength of the 
Executive. The programme of last January awaits its fulfil- 
ment, and should not be much longer postponed. 





Tuey must have something to talk about in Paris; and 
although at the preseat moment the destinies of Europe are 
hugely poising in the balance, that is not enough, so a miracle 
has been discovered. The utmost curiosity is being excited 
about a certain private of the Zouaves, named Jacob—a J ew, 
apparently—who is said to possess a mysterious power of 
divining the nature of the malady any one is suffering under, 


Erruer the insurrection in Spain is put down, or it is not. 
If the former, it is strange that we do not get some more 
trustworthy intimation of the fact than is contained in the 
Government telegrams from Madrid; if the latter, there cannot 
be a doubt that the movement has assumed serious propor- 
tions. Of the two propositions, the second seems to be most 
likely, notwithstanding the vaunting assurances of the Madrid 
officials that the rebels are beaten and flying. The French 
and Belgian papers favourable to the insurrection say that it 
is spreading and gaining force, and that a Provisional Govern- 
ment has been installed at Saragossa, where the troops 
fraternized with the insurgents. The movements of General 
Prim are still obscure, but it is rumoured that O’Donnell 
intends to enter on a campaign in November. If so, the 
chances of the reigning dynasty would look very bad. 
O’Donnell is the most powerful man the Spaniards could put 
in the front of their battle with the Bourbons; and he may be 
biding his time. 








JuaReEz has re-entered the city of Mexico in triumph, after 
seeing it for four years in the possession of alien rulers. The 
| proclamation which he put forth on arriving at the capital is 
| an odd sort of document, and certainly a little audacious in its 
| assertion that the restored Republican Government has not 
_ allowed itself to be influenced by any feeling of passion towards 
| its vanquished enemies, but has exhibited moderation, and a 

desire to temper justice with clemency. This, after the nume- 
| rous political executions of the last two or three months (and 
| especially the gratuitous atrocities that marked the shooting of 

old General Vidaurri), is counting rather too much on the for- 
| getfulness of men. The Dictator trusts that his fellow-country- 
| men will learn a lesson from the disasters of the past, and will 
| be obedient to the authorities chosen by themselves; and he 
| has appointed a Presidential election to take place in December. 
| We wish we could believe in the cessation of anarchy in the 
_ reconstituted Republic ; but a fresh civil war seems to have again 
| broken out, and the country is in a terrible state of demorali- 
_ zation and abasement. M. Dano, the French Minister, appears 
| to have been in some peril, and the Austrian Legation have only 
| saved themselves by flight. One of the most striking pieces of 

intelligence, however, is that the infamous wretch, Lopez, who 
| betrayed Maximilian for a bribe, has been assassinated by some 
_ unknown person who took upon himself to avenge that act of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


by merely looking at him, and the still more important gift of | treachery. The scoundrel was traced to a hotel at Puebla, 


curing the patient by the potency of his word. The halt, the | 


blind, the deaf, the palsied, the sick, the dying, go to his | 
lodgings in actual mobs, and come away whole and well, | 
without paying any fee, or taking any medicine, or doing any- | 
thing whatever. For a few days the Government permitted | 
him to perform his miracles, and Marshal Forey was stated to 
have been cured of a hemiplegic by the marvellous Zouave. 
But the Marshal now announces that he has not been cured, | 
and Jacob has been interdictéd from giving any more audiences | 
to believing invalids. Similar powers have been asserted in | 
modern times in behalf of other individuals; but the practice | 
of medical men does not seem to have been greatly interfered | 


with, and “touching for tho king’s evil” has faded into the | 


and, while sitting at dinner, was stabbed nine times by the 
assassin, who had for some minutes been watching him from 
the opposite side of the table, and who, having finished his 


| work, exclaimed, “ This is the way all traitors should be paid!” 


and escaped without a finger being raised against him. The 
incident is most dramatic—we might say melodramic—in its 


| character, and has a tinge of poetical justice which takes off 


from its horror. 





Marsa Bazatne, by the pens of some friendly writers in 
the Paris papers, has been defending himself from the charges 
of treachery towards the Emperor Maximilian brought against 
him in documents laid before the American Congress. The 
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Pays is especially angry with the Liberté for reproducing these 
charges, and placing the Marshal, as it were, “ in the prisoner’s 
seat,” to be interrogated on the details of his wrong-doings. 
It is argued that, if M. Emile de Girardin is convinced of the 
infumous things he utters, he ought to have the courage to 
become a legal accuser. However, the Pays itself now demands 
an inquiry, which, after the accusations made, it considers 
necessary, both to Marshal Bazaine and to the Government 
which employed him. It is noticeable that the writer of a 
series of papers on Mexico in the Revue Contemporaine, which 
he alleges are founded on authentic and official documents, denies 
that Marshal Bazaine was the author of the celebrated decree 
of October 3rd, 1865. That decree, he says, was entirely the 
work of Maximilian’s own hand, and the Marshal, so far from 
prompting, actually declined to sign it. 





Tue Government has issued some reports, received from her 
Majesty’s consuls in the East, relative to the condition of the 
Christians in Turkey. They differ considerably as to details, 
but in none is the fact denied that the Christians have real 
grievances to complain of. Mr. Vice-Consul Rassam, writing 
from Moossul, says that since the Tanzimat of some years ago 
the Christians have been placed on a level with the Moham- 
medans, that the bigotry of the latter has lessened, and that 
both religious bodies have increased in sociality. But he admits 
that the evidence of a Christian will not be taken against a 
Mohammedan, and that, according to the doctors of the law, 
any attempt to introduce a reform in this respect might cost 
the Sultan his throne. “The laws of the Turkish Empire,” 
says Mr. Rassam, “ are wholesome,” and “the wishes of the 
Government in general are laudable;” but the Pashas often 
thwart the good intentions of the Porte by favouritism and pecu- 
lation. Consul-General Sir A. Kemball, of Bagdad, also refers 
to the disabilities of the Christians with regard to giving evidence. 
According to Consul Taylor (Diarbekir), the right to buy and 
possess landed property without hindrance, representation in the 
local Medjlisses, or Councils, and non-interference in religious 
matters, rites, and obligations, have really been secured to the 
Christians by the Tanzimat; but the followers of the unpopular 
faith are still denied their rights in the courts of justice, are 
still insulted by the use of offensive epithets, and are still 
excluded from political and social equality. For the last- 
mentioned privilege, he believes they would barter all the 
others; but, as it is, they are made to feel their inferiority in 
many ways. Consul Holmes (Bosna Serai) gives the most 
hopeful picture of any. He says that an experience of more 
than twenty-five years in Turkey enables him without hesitation 
to declare that the improvement in the general condition of the 
Christians during that period has been “ very great indeed.” 
Yet even he speaks of social inequality, and of the denial of 
impartial justice. ‘ In most places where European consuls 
are stationed,” writes this gentleman, “ Christian evidence in 
courts of justice is more or less received, but I should say 
rarely or never in any place removed from European super- 
vision.” Mr. Holmes gives the Tarkish Christians, excepting 
those of the large towns, a bad character, and the Moslems not 
much better; but he thinks matters are improving. It is 
interesting to have the precise testimony of these gentlemen 
after the somewhat wild writing and speaking to which we are 
accustomed on the subject of the Christians in Turkey. 





OrriciAL reports have been published of the condition of the 
Welsh colonists in Patagonia, which was said to be very bad. 
It is perhaps not very brilliant; but, from the account drawn 
up by Mr. Watson, secretary to the British Legation at Buenos 
Ayres, who was directed to visit the colony, the hardy Cam- 
brians seem to be doing fairly in their wild and remote home. 
They suffered considerably at first, however, and were only 
saved from extinction by Sefior Rawson, the Argentine Minister 
of the Interior, sending them stores, As it is, they are 
threatened with storms, and with the treachery of the Indians ; 
so that the success of the attempt seems doubtful. 





Txe Government are pressing forward the arrangements for 
the Abyssinian expedition with every possible rapidity. Fifteen 
steamers have been chartered for the purpose of carrying troops, 
and three others which have been provided are being fitted up 
as hospital-ships, and will have medical officers appointed to 
them, and be furnished with suitable stores. Four officers 
of the Royal Artillery, four of the Military Train, and an 
engineer officer, who are to be accompanied by sixteen veteri- 








nary surgeons, are under orders to proceed, first to the south 
of France and Italy, and, if necessary, to the countries bordering 
on Abyssinia, to purchase transport animals. It is said that 
a squadron of English dragoons, four regiments of Indian 
native irregular cavalry, and two batteries of artillery armed 
with steel rifled 7-pound howitzers, now being prepared in the 
Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, will form part of the force. The 
expedition, which is to be organized in India, will be under 
the command of Sir Robert Napier, Commander-in-Chief at 
Bombay, who is also to be intrusted with the chief political 
authority. Sir Charles Staveley has been selected as the second 
in command, 





Raitway directors have invariably shown so decided a 
capacity for any amount of indiscretion, that nothing they can 
say or do would surprise any one. This week two of the com- 
panies have favoured the public with delightful examples of 
the contempt in which they hold its opinion. At the last 
meeting of the proprietors of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, the chairman of the com- 
pany, Mr. Moon, expressed a hope that the railway 
interest would be enabled to “set aside Lord Campbell’s 
Act, which was so unfairly pressed by juries throughout 
the country,” and he a little before speaks with regret of the 
fact that £75,000 appears on the half-year’s accounts of the 
Company as the amount paid in compensation for railway 
accidents. In another portion of his speech Mr. Moon mentions, 
with apparent satisfaction, the circumstance that the Company 
“have now 280 duplicate carriages, which, though not fit to 
run on the main line, were still useful for third class and for 
some of the excursion trains.” Now, when it is remembered 
that most of the accidents occur to the cheap excursion trains, 
and that the passengers of third-class carriages are almost in- 
variably the greatest sufferers in accidents, one is inclined to hope 
that before Lord Campbell’s Act is repealed, and the railways are 
relieved from the inconveniences of jury trials, we shall at least 
see a diminution of these duplicate carriages, which are so unfit 
for the main line, but so useful for excursionists. The pro- 
ceedings of the South-Western Railway were in worthy emula- 
tion of Mr. Moon’s utterances. This company summoned one of 
their passengers for an infringement of their bye-laws by 
unlocking the door of a railway carriage at Waterloo station, 
and, notwithstanding that the prosecuting ticket collector 
admitted that he had never himself even seen the bye-laws, 
and that they were admitted to be placed in a recess on the left 
side of the road leading to the station, and where any intending 
passenger devoted to the study of this branch of legislation 
must stop his cab to peruse the enactments, the defendant 
was fined ls. for his offence. It is tolerably clear that the rail- 
way companies rely less upon the justness of their cause, than 
upon the mere force of their “ interest ” in Parliament, when we 
find them thus riding roughshod over the public, admitting that 
they are indifferent as to the danger in which they may involve 
the poorer section of their customers, and enforcing a bye-law 
which is in direct opposition to the generally expressed opinion 
of the Legislature. 





NEWSPAPER correspondence in South Wales seems to be a 
recreation attended with unusual risk. Mr. May, a chain 
manufacturer, at Neath, having written to a local paper that 
“a gentleman was in the habit of watching ladies bathe on 
the Britonferry sands with a powerful opera-glass,” Captain 
Gwynn Lewis, the harbour-master of Britonferry, inferred that 
he was the “ gentleman” referred to, and determined to take ven- 
geance upon the person whom he regarded as his calumniator. 
Having provided himself with a horsewhip and the com- 
panionship of two persons named Bell and Moore, he 
proceeded to a cricket-field, where Mr. May was playing, 
struck him over the head and shoulders with the butt-end 
of the whip, seized the wicket which Mr. May had taken 
up in self-defence, and having got him between his legs 
on the ground, struck him so furiously over the head with it 
that he was carried off the ground insensible, and with such 
serious injuries that his life was in imminent peril. During 
the conflict Messrs. Moore and Bell are said to have valorously 
kicked May as he lay upon the ground. The case has been 
sent to the assizes, and it is to be hoped that the cowardly 
brutality of Messrs. Lewis, Moore, and Bell, may meet with 
the punishment it deserves. ? 





Mr. Murpny, a pet of Mr. Whalley’s, a missionary agent of 
the Protestant Association, and author of the Confessional 
Unmasked,” got up another disturbance in Birmingham this 
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week. It appears that a public exhibition of bigotry was held 
in a Tabernacle—a sort of wooden circus; which Mr. Murphy 
carries about with him, and pitches for his summer tour as 
other showmen do their boxes—and the harmony of the pro- 
ceedings was interrupted by a discharge of rotten eggs at the 
chairman. The chairman drew a revolver, and after a short 
interval the whole place was in disorder and confusion. Mr. 
Murphy boldly sought refuge in the centre of a crowd of 
sympathizing women, who protected the sacred person of the 
editor of the “ Confessional Unmasked” with considerable piety 
and resolution. He was eventually brought home to his house 
surrounded by the police, whose duty it is also to see that Mr. 
Murphy’s carcase is preserved from outrage, and to take care 
that his lectures are continued. What are the magistrates of 
Birmingham about? Surely they could find some means of 
sending Mr. Murphy on further; if that was done until Mr. 
Murphy was pitched over the “ Land’s End,” we do not think 
that even Mr. Whalley, upon a little reflection, would be 
inconsolable. 





Ix distributing the prizes to the successful competitors in 
the Oxford local examinations at Manchester, Lord Gran- 
ville has appealed to that energetic town to. do something for 
the promotion of a practical scientific education. Our readers 
have not forgotten the letter in which Dr. Lyon Playfair 
deplored the backward condition of England in regard to 
“technical” education, and the great advances which have 
been made upon the Continent. That letter appeared in the 
Times, and drew from two different sources replies disputing 
some of Dr. Playfair’s conclusions. We now learn from Lord 
Granville that both replies were written by friends of his own, 
and that one had done as much as any man in the kingdom to 
further the knowledge of the country on subjects connected 
with mining and metallurgy, while the other had frequently 
been of great assistance to him in scientific work in which he 
was engaged. “ After further communication with these gen- 
tlemen,” said his lordship, “it appeared that whilst they 
differed with Dr. Playfair on many details, they concurred 
with him to the fullest extent in thinking that science was 
not sufficiently diffused in England, and that her future wel- 
fare as a great commercial nation depended upon a greater 
impetus being given to scientific education.” More than this, 
copies of Dr. Playfair’s letter were sent to a number of the 
most eminent scientific jurors who attended the Paris Exhibition, 
some of whom, including Privy Council school inspectors, Royal 
Engineers, civil engineers, men of science in every department, 
great manufacturers, and large wholesale and retail dealers, 
had returned answers, differing as to details, but concurring as 
te the fact, that many great nations on the Continent have 
been more successful in the application of science to industry 
than England. We cannot suffer this disparity to continue, 
and the check to its progress as well as the reversal of the 


balance can come from no quarter more appropriately than 
Manchester. 





A rusuic benefactor has been lately sending round a circular 
offering to favourable subjects who possess a confiding disposi- 
tion and the sum of £100 unheard-of wealth. The advertiser 
claims to have discovered a principle of backing horses by which 
“winning to any amount is reduced to a certainty.” This 
secret he offers to impart for a sum of £100, and a guarantee 
of £900 out of the first £9,000 realized. For less he cannot 
divulge the entire process; but with the view of aiding honest 
but adventurous poverty, he guarantees for every £10 invested 
a return of £60 a week; for £20, £160; for £30, £300; for £50, 
£700 ; and so on, deducting £10 per cent.for commission. He then 
falls back upon statistics, which, he says, “ clearly prove that 
there are every week, and have been ever since the establishment 
of racing, several horses on which you may stake £1,000, with 
the positive certainty of landing every bet. He represents the 
winnings realized for his system in most seductive terms. “In 
1864, £30,000; in 1865, £28,400; and in 1866, £29,000,” and 
he adds that “all calculation is baffled when an attempt is 
made to arrive at the point where the profits of this infallible 
system really terminate.” We are inclined to think that all 
attempts to ascertain where the profits of the dupes whom this 
fellow may get into his clutches begin will be equally baffled 
and we feel tolerably confident that he will receive more money 
in the shape of principal than of commission. 





Tue murder committed in Alton this week was one of such 
exceptional brutality as to afford a case in the perpetrator for 
@ curious study. It is not often, even in England, where 





murdering is carried on pretty frequently, that we find a brute 
so devoid of feeling as to cut up into bits the victim whom he 
has first outraged, and then hide the limbs about a field much 
as a magpie would conceal spoons. The man arrested is most 
probably the criminal, but he shonld not be prejudged. The 
efforts of the people to get at him, and the picturesque account 
of his relief at being locked up from them in gaol, made a 
striking paragraph for the papers. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Tue production of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt’s sacred pastoral 
“ Ruth” at the third morning performance of the Hereford Festival 
(on Thursday week) was too late to admit of notice in our last 
impression ; and, now that we have to refer to it, we may dismiss 
it in brief terms. Ifa painter proffers a picture embodying some 
Scriptural subject, daubed with a coarse vulgarity of style and a 
crude inefficiency of execution that would scarcely be tolerated ip 
a tavern sign-board, or if an infatuated scribbler perpetrates what 
he chooses to call an epic, couched in the merest doggerel, there 
is little chance of either gaining the slightest sufferance even from 
the general public, as such efforts have to speak for themselves, 
without any intermediate agency to give them factitious import- 
ance. But music is a peculiar art, intelligible enough to the 
initiated, in its written shape, but requiring interpretation by 
voices or fingers for the comprehension of the general public. In 
this act of interpretation the beauty of individual performance, or 
the grand effect of masses of sound, frequently convey to 
the general ear an impression which is solely due to the 
execution. Then again, in sacred music, especially when per- 
formed in an ecclesiastical building, where there can be no 
sign of applause ; or the contrary, an incompetent but ambitious 
composer may with some appearance of success through 
an ordeal that, under different circumstances and with other 
surroundings, would be at once fatal to his career. It becomes, 
then, imperative, in the interests of pure and real art, to pro- 
test against even the momentary acceptance of productions, 
thrust forward under the pretext of a religious purpose which 
their utter want alike of creative design or of artistic treat- 
ment should render an aggravation rather than an excuse. In 
such a category we are sorry to be obliged to rank Mr. Gold- 
schmidt’s “ Ruth,” of which it is needless to offer any detailed 
analysis, its dreary monotonous dulness being almost entirely un- 
relieved, save by one or two passages of trivial flippancy or coarse 
vulgarity. The long dreary narrative recitatives, with the clumsy 
and evidently unpractised attempts at figurative detail in the 
orchestral accompaniments—the pretentious choruses, in which 
fragments of sequences and closes belonging to Mendelssohn are 
used with great freedom—the absolutely puerile efforts at fugal 
writing—the purposeless and subjectless incoherence of most of 
the pieces for solo voices—offered a dreary level of poverty of 
resource and want of skill, from which but one or two transient 
gleams shone forth to irradiate the general gloom. That the work 
was a failure, there can be little doubt, notwithstanding its 
excellent performance by Madame Lind-Goldschmidt, Madame 
Patey-Whytock, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Santley, chorus 
and orchestra. Whether “Ruth” will again be heard, it 
is impossible to say—perhaps it may again be thrust for- 
ward in performances “‘ for a charitable purpose”—a pretext 
under which bad music has, before now, found undeserved repeti- 
tion. Before making another such effort, Mr. Goldschmidt will do 
well to follow the example of all those composers who have excelled 
in sacred music; by first proving himself, as they have done, a 
master of the art in otherforms. Of Mozart’s “Requiem,” which 
closed the performance of Thursday morning, it is unnecessary to 
say more than that the performance was a very good one. With 
Friday (August 23) the Festival terminated; the morning per- 
formance consisting of “The Messiah,” the solos by Mdlle. Titiens 
and Madame J.ind-Goldschmidt, Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Patey- 
Whytock, and Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem 
Smith, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Weiss. A chamber concert and a 
ball the same evening finally closing the proceedings, There were 
three miscellaneous orchestral concerts on the Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings, which call for no special remarks : the 
selection consisting almost entirely of familiar pieces. The per- 
formances throughout were generally efficient ; the chorus, bright 
in tone and certain in execution ; the orchestra, of course, excellent 
consisting as it did of many of the best London instrumentalists, 
Mr. Townshend Smith, organist of the cathedral, was a careful 
and zealous conductor; acting also as honorary secretary for 
the business ea > the Festival, which has been 
a very successful one—the collections amounti 
£1,100, unting to upwards of 

The Birmingham Triennial Musical Festival again, this year 
maintains its supremacy over all our provincial niusic-meetings, 
both by the number and efficiency of the executanté assembled for 
the occasion, and by the production of new works especially com- 
missioned for this festival. For many years the Birmingham 
meeting has been thus distinguished ; while it has earned a title to 


: lasting honour and distinction as having beca the scene of the first 
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production of Mendelssohn’s immortal oratorio “ Elijah” in 1846. 
The first hearing, in England, of the same composer’s symphony- 
cantata “ Lobgesang” (“Hymn of Praise”) also took place at a 
Birmingham festival (1840)—the earliest efficient, although not 
actually first, hearing of his oratorio “St. Paul” having likewise 
been at Birmingham, the composer having, on each occasion, 
conducted the performance—so that the name of this great 
manufacturing town will ever be indissolubly associated with that of 
one of the greatest of modern composers. For the present festival two 
new works have been specially composed : a sacred cantata, “ The 
Woman of Samaria,” by Professor Sterndale Bennett, for the per- 
formance of Wednesday morning—and a secular cantata, a setting 
of Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” by Mr. J. F. Barnett, for the 
concert of Thursday evening ; both occurring too late for our 
notice this week. The festival commenced on Tuesday morning 
with a splendid performaiice of Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” which 
work has been given at nearly every Birmingham festival since its 
original production there—a practice that is justified by its intrinsic 
merit as well as by its special association with the place. Withan 
orchestra chiefly composed of the best London players, numbering 
about 140 performers, and a well-trained chorus(almost entirely com- 
posed of local choristers) amounting to upwards of 360 voices, the 
principal solo singers being Mdlle. Titiens, Mesdames Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Sainton-Dolby, and Patey-Whytock, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Weiss—the performance could not be 
other than a fine one. On Wednesday morning the programme 
comprised Professor Bennett’s new cantata, and Handel’s oratorio, 
** Judas Maccabzeus,” in which latter Mdlle. Christine Nilsson con- 
firmed the success which she had obtained at the previous even- 
ing’s concert—of which events, and of the subsequent perform- 
ances, we must speak next week. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Miss Kare Terry, so it is announced, will make her last 
ye ome on the London stage at the Adelphi, to-night 
(Saturday), in the character of Juliet—a part she has twice before 
represented this week with fair success. ithout unduly exalting 
or unduly depreciating this young, fortunate, and deserving lady 
we may frankly state that we shall part from her with great 
regret, and be amongst the first to warmly welcome her back to 
the stage, should friendly councils induce her, as it has induced 
many ladies before her, to return to the scene of her early 
triumphs. We have watched her career from her first appearance 
as a child at the Princess’s, under Mr. Charles Kean, through 
her engagements with Mr. Fechter, at the Lyceum, with Mr. 
Horace Wigan, at the Olympic and at the Adelphi, and in 
the many and varied characters she has represented we have 
never known her guilty of careless acting. In whatever she 
did there was always evidence of design and intelligence, the fail- 
ing being a want of plrysical power to carry out her conceptions. 
In all parts in which calmness and repose were the principal effects 
required, her merit was strikingly manifest. Her thin, weak 
voice, and pale eyes,a~vere not equal to the production of broad 
effects, and her sense and instinct doubtless told her the measure 
of her capability. The presence of a certain amount of effort was 
always, though never disagreeably, felt, even in her best imper- 
sonations ;—she had not altogether learnt the art of concealing 
her art. Her action was somewhat stiff, monotonous, and 
ungraceful, though her figure was everything the stage requires, 
and her manner always most ladylike. Her pathos and affection 
seemed always a little forced, but her command of quiet indigna- 
tion and all the sterner moods were never marred by this defect. 
These were the general characteristics of her acting, according to 
our observation and judgment, and if we dissected all the parts in 
which we have ever seen her, we should only come to the same 
conclusion. Her Juliet—the last of her representations, and in 
some respects her best, presented no new features. Briefly summed 
up, we shall be doing “er no injustice, we believe, if we describe 
her as a woman of great talent, and deny her the possession of 
genius. 

Her “last appearances” at the Adelphi have not been made 
with the happiest surroundings, unless a number of more or less 
ridiculous foils can be held to have increased her merit by the force 
of contrast. Anything more awful than the mounting and general 
acting of “ Romeo and Juliet” has never been since old gipsy 
Saunders pitched his tent by the roadside, and gave shopboys and 
servant-girls a fearful, illegal pleasure by representations of the 
“ Bleeding Nun.” When the balcony scene was discovered, half 
the house hooted in derision, and half the dialogue between Juliet 
and Romeo was interrupted by the creaking of wing-grooves and 
the constant fidgetty attempts to regulate an unruly sky border. 
If Mr. Webster was an insolvent manager, such things might 
possibly be excusable, but in a house owned and controlled by an 
old and respected actor and manager, they are disgraceful and dis- 
gusting. Nearly every journal in London, large and small, has 


-drawn attention to these shortcomings, and stil] they continued 


until the temporary closing of the theatre. 


“Romeo and Juliet” will be served up in various shapes before 
next Christmas. Mrs. Scott Siddons will appear in it at the Hay- 
market, and Miss Neilson will also appear in it at the Lyceum, 
when that theatre comes into the possession of Mr. E. T. Smith. 
es Romeo, so report says, will be the rather mature Mr. Charles 
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SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


THE controversy upon the supposed letters of Pascal and Newton 
has been dropped by the French Academy, but the question of the 
authenticity of the documents in M. Chasles’ possession is yet far 
from being decided. M. Chasles still adheres to his original belief 
that the letters are genuine ; but M. Leverrier, the French Astro- 
nomer Royal, holds an opposite opinion. M. Faugere asserts 
positively that the letters with Pascal’s and Madame Pérrier’s 
signatures are both forgeries, and are by the same hand. Sir 
David Brewster, in a letter to the Academy also contends that 
these letters are forgeries, and points out two important facts in 
evidence :—Ist, that Newton’s letters to foreign savants were 
always written in Latin, not French ; and 2nd, that he never 
signed his name as it appears in M. Chasles’ correspondence. Sir 
David suggests that the letters.should be examined in England, 
and be compared with the authentic handwriting of Newton. 


The meteors of the nights of the 9th, 10th, and 11th of this 
month have been under the observation of MM. Coulvier-Gravier 
and Chapelas, who have just published the results of their studies. 
They show that the number of falling stars is considerably less in 
a given period of time than it was in 1848, and that the decrease 
has taken place steadily since that year. The number for the nights 
of the 10th and 11th were in relation to each other as 499 to 
28°7. 

The origin of the electricity with which animal bodies are univer- 
sally charged has always been a problem of difficulty to the 
physiologist. If, however, we accept the conclusion at which Herr 
Schultz, of Berlin, has arrived, the source is no longer a mystery. 
This savant announces the theory that the electricity of the tissues 
results from the action of the common salt (chloride of sodium) 
which is abundantly distributed through the system. He has found 
that the electricity is much more abundant when the proportion of 
salt present is large than when it is small. M. Schultz has 
described numerous experiments which support his views, and he 
begs the French Academy to submit his memoir to a commission, 
Weare by no means prepared to accept Herr Schultz’s views, but 
enthusiastic theorists: may find in it an explanation of the tonic 
effects of sea-air and salt-water. 


M. Zaliwski-Mikorski has published a note on the subject of 
attraction in connection with electrical phenomena. 


At the meeting of the Botanical Congress on the 16th, 
M. de Candolle read a curious statistical paper, in which he 
expressed his belief that by the end of this century botanists will 
have become acquainted with every genus of plants on the face of 
the globe, and will thenceforth occupy themselves with only species 
and varieties. The facts on which M. de Candolle bases this 
opinion is, that the number of new genera has diminished in a 
certain arithmetical order, while the number of plant-seekers has 
proportionally increased. Such conclusions may be interesting, as 
they are certainly ingenious, but they are far more plausible than 
reliable. 

In the Meteorological Magazine Mr. Symon’s points out some 
remarkable facts in regard to the terribly destructive rainfall of the 
16th ult. He does not, how@ver, attempt to explain them, thou 
he states that they are by no means unusual during excessive rain- 
fall. For instance, twice as much rain fell at Deptford as at 
Camden Town, one having 4 inches and the other 2}, the distance 
between the two being only seven miles. Again, at Maidstone, the 
fall was equal to 27 inches, while at Linton Park, seven miles off, 
the fall was 1‘5 inches. At Hartlip the gauges recorded over 5 
inches of rain; but at Tong, a distance of six miles, the records 
show a fall of only 1°64. Can these differences be explained on the 
principle of the snow-drift ? It seems to us that they can. 


In a late number we alluded to some experiments on the sensi- 
tive plant which had been conducted by M. Bert. The subject has 
now been taken up by M. Ch. Blondeau, who has been experiment- 
ing on the leaves with the induced galvanic current of a Ruhnu- 
korff’s coil. He submitted three plants to the influence of the 
electric current. The first was operated on for five minutes ; the 
plant when left to itself seemed prostrated, but after a while (a 
quarter of an hour), the leaves opened, and it seemed to recover 
itself. The second was acted on for ten minutes. This specimen 
was prostrate for an hour, after which it slowly recovered. The 
third specimen was galvanized for twenty-five minutes, but it never 
recovered, and in twenty-four hours it had the appearance of a 
plant struck by lightning. A fourth plant was etherized, and then 
exposed to the current. Strange to say, the latter had not any 
effect, the leaves remained straight and open; thus proving, sa 
M. Blondeau, that the mode of contraction of the leaves of the 
sensitive plant is in some way allied to the muscular contraction 
of animals. 

M. Dupont has been extending his researches in the Belgian 
bone-caverns. At a recent meeting of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium, he announced that in a cavern known as the Trou 
Madame, he found in the stratified mud a series of human bones, 
remains of pottery, bones of deer, and other animals. Among the 
human remains is a very perfect skull, with its lower jaw, both being 
entire. 

It has been stated by various physiologists that the blood of the 
hepatic and renal veins contains no fibrine, M. Vulpian, however 
arrives at quite a different conclusion from his experiments, detailed 
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to the Société Philomathique, at its meeting on the 10th instant. 
He has tied the renal vein of dogs to prevent the blood of the 
portal vein entering it, and then on removing the blood he has 


found it clot in two minutes, thus proving the presence of fibrine. | 


His result in the case of the vein which leaves the liver is the same. 
He states that, under some peculiar condition, the coagulation is 
not witnessed, and he thinks that this explains why other physio- 
logists have fallen into error. 


Mr. Tichborne, of Dublin, denies the statement that charcoal, | 


when used in water-filters, becomes, after a while, absolutely use” 
less, He states that, provided the charcoal be not used for filtering 
very impure water, and that it be occasionally exposed to the air, 


introduced under the highest auspices, has fallen flat. 


| future. 





(Aug. 31, 1867. 


It was 
clogged with the condition of making a fresh advance, and that 
was quite sufficient to insure its rejection. 

The present state of financial affairs is so entirely contrary, 


_at least in many important points, to previous experience, 


that it is exceedingly difficult to conjecture the course of the 
In the years succeeding the great crises of 1847 and 
1857 money became abundant and cheap. The parallel appears 


‘now. On those occasions investments were scarce and dear. 


it will remain active for years. Our own experience, we regret to | 


say, does not coincide with Mr. Tichborne’s. 
M. Faye, who has returned from his travels once more, comes 


forward to combat Herr Kirchhoff's theory of the cause of the spots | 


on the sun. He regards the English theories which relate the 
spots to the action of the sun’s es to the influence of the 
planets, or even to the intervention of cometary matter, as opposed 
to the simple facts of the case. He requests the astronomers at 
Kew to publish their beautiful series of sun photographs. 


M. Baudelot has just discovered that fishes are liable to a 
periodic moult like crustacea and insects. He says that the tuber- 
sles which accompany this moult, and which are only temporary, 
have been from time to time regarded as permanent structures, and 
have been described as specific characters. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





THE MONEY MARKET. 
Fripay Mornine. 


Tue money market remains in, according to theory, a most 
anomalous position. Capital accumulates rapidly, and discount 
brokers are ready enough to take the best bills at 15 per cent., 
a charge which can leave hardly any profit. As regards the 
Stock Exchange, loans on Government securities are so freely 
offered that 1 per cent. is looked upon as the outside remu- 


Stocks were in so great a demand, that Consols on more than 


_ one occasion were quoted above par. This time the case is 


reversed. Many securities which would have been eagerly 


| taken up years ago when money was also at 2 per cent., are 


as much neglected as if the rate were at the panic point of 10. 


| This difference is worthy of serious attention. It is evident 





neration. The strangest point to consider is that, notwith- | 
standing the value of money has fallen, fresh supplies are | 


pouring in upon us from all quarters. For the hundredth time | two-thirds or three-fourths at least of the apparent losses. If, 


we are publicly assured that the importation of gold from the 


United States leaves no profit, and in another column of the | 


same journal that a telegram has been received by the Atlantic 
Cable, showing that the shipments from New York on that 
particular day amount to one or more hundred thousand pounds. 
In the same manner the receipts from Australia increase; the 
remittances from Mexico and the West Indies show no falling 
off; and as regards Brazil and other countries, our imports are 
on balance, considerably in excess of the exports. Again, the 
oreign exchanges are somewhat unaccountably firm. In Paris, 
alone the rate of discount is as lowas here. In Holland, 
Germany, Belgium, Austria, Italy, and Russia, it is higher, 
notably so in the last three countries. Yet, for some reason, 
capital is not thereby drawn from this country for 
employment abroad, as according to the strict interpreta- 
tion of the laws of supply and demand, it ought 
to be. The explanation is to be found in the all-powerful 
effect. produced by want of confidence. In the present temper 
of the public mind, trust is everywhere withheld, save in very 
exceptional instances. Messrs. Baring or Rothschild may be 
able to discount a bill at 1} or 12 per cent., but the small 
trader finds it no easy matter to get accommodation on mode- 
rate terms. Looking at permanent securities, even Consols 
and other public stocks are constantly liable to fall into 
temporary disfavour, although as regards the former no possible 
reason can be alleged. The disinclination to invest in foreign 
bonds is much more easily accounted for. The constant 
demands brought forward on the English markets were sufficient 
to excite some misgiving, even when the financial position of 
each great empire was studiously concealed. An important 
change has taken place from the old order of events. Publicity 
is the rule instead of being the exception. Not only Austria, 
but even Russia, publishes her annual budget, and skilfully as 
the figures may be arranged, it is pretty clearly evident, on a 
general examination, that with the exception of England, 
Prussia, and the Low Countries, hardly any nation can show 
& revenue equal to expenditure. Incessant loans are the neces- 
sary consequence, but this state of things cannot be protracted 
indefinitely. Sooner or later, the borrowing powers of a nation 
must come to a standstill, and ia several important instances 
this has already occurred. If Russia and Chili are com para- 
tively unsuccessful, there is not much likelihood that other 
Governments will come forward. Even in the case of the con- 
version of the Spanish Passive Debt, the scheme, although 





that we are laying up money rapidly, and that we are afraid or 
unwilling to employ it. The same thing occurs in France; 
but it may be observed that French capitalists have good 
grounds for their apparent timidity. An interview of 
Emperors at Salzburg, an exchange of diplomatic notes 
between Berlin and Paris, an insurrection in Spain raging 
on their own frontier—are quite enough to cause in the 
moneyed classes of France uneasiness, or worse. On our 
side we are comparatively free from these never-ending 
sources of political disturbance. At the worst, we can be 
dragged into a war only with our own consent. As regards 
political affairs, we therefore have nothing to cause more than 
the common disquiet which must necessarily happen to every 
great or small Power on the outbreak of a European war. 
The evil which at present exists is referable solely to the dis- 
trust that accompanied the crisis of last year. If few houses 
were struck down, at least those that fell stood in the highest 
rank. A great failure like Overend, Gurney, & Co., is far more 
likely to unsettle, if not destroy, public confidence than the 
stoppage of a hundred smaller firms, whose liabilities may be 
equal in the aggregate, but individually are for comparatively 
unimportant amounts. To common minds nothing is more 
appalling than the announcement that one firm has gone for 
three millions and another for two, although if the matter were 
strictly scrutinized it would be seen that the assets would cover 


however, a number of small merchants stop payment for some 
£20,000 to £100,000 a piece, the creditors think themselves 
fortunate if they ultimately get 5s. or 6s. in the pound. It is, 
however, useless to argue against the unreasonable semi-panic 
which at present prevails. The only course open is to leave 
it to work itself out. The upshot is unfortunately too 
probable that the reaction to over-confidence will be equally 
extreme. 

The publication of the London and Brighton Railway report 


_ took place late last week. It is impossible to deny that it is 


one of the ablest ducuments of the sort that has ever appeared. 
It explains everything and conceals nothing, and advocates a 
clear and bold scheme for bringing the company out of its 
financial difficulties. Here, however, praise must stop. There 
is no doubt that the guaranteed shareholders have legitimate 
grounds of complaint when they are to be deprived of their 
dividends, notwithstanding that, according to the directors’ own 
showing, there is a surplus revenue sufficient to pay these 
claims. The hardship is undoubted, since many of the chief 
investors are holders of trust property, and many more are 
persons who have invested their savings during years of hard 
toil in what was considered a safe, if not high-paying, security. 
Within our own knowledge, one of the most distinguished 
authoresses in England may be reckoned among the number. 
There have been many and just complaints against the reckless 
manner in which the railway interest of the kingdom has been 
treated by Parliament, the disregard of conceded rights, and the 
constructive breaches of faith which have formed the rule, and 
not the exception. No greater error could be committed than 
for a railway company in the present day to imitate, however 
distantly, so unfortunate a precedent. The example is one to 
be avoided, not followed. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE COMPANY AND THE CROWN.* 


InpDIA is as yet a subject for experts, and nothing presents more 
serious obstacles to its good government than this fact. It was till 
lately under the rule of experts—experts who ruled it for mercenary 
purposes, but who, for that very reason, might be trusted to govern 
it well, so far as its good government would obviously contribute 
to save expense or to bring in profit. Even under these favouring 
circumstances, the government of experts failed. Not only did it 
fail to win the loyalty of the Hindoo myriads—that need not have 
surprised us, considering how ill we have succeeded in weaning 
from disaffection what we facetiously call the sister island—but it 
failed also in the first condition of its existence as a Government 
—the bringing in of profit. Inability to keep up the annual 
tribute due to the Crown must have suggested the deposition of 
the East India Company, even had not the mutiny brought into 
lurid prominence the insecurity and weakness of its sway. The 
principle of the revolution which followed the mutiny was the 
dethronement of experts. They had been monarchs ; henceforth 
they were to be barely councillors. The real ruler of India was no 
longer sent to the scene of his government. 


Even before he succeeded to and solidified the government, Lord 
Stanley and Lord Ellenborough had flatly overruled the deliberate 
decisions of the Viceroy at Calcutta. At the present moment, so 
complete is the change, that while India purports to be governed 


by the greatest expert living, there is hardly an act, except the most | 


hand-to-mouth military and diplomatic (or, as they are called in 
India, political) operations, which he can legally or is in 
practice permitted to perform, except with the sanction and under 
the guidance of the Cabinet Minister intrusted with the Indian 
Department. It is needless to say how little of an expert such a 
Minister is almost sure to be. Sir Charles Wood, while he was at 
tie India Department, broke through the old India-House policy in 
divers ways, and overruled with characteristic decision the judg- 
ment of Indian authorities. If he became an expert, it was only 
by ignoring experts. Upon his retirement, indeed, the appoint- 
ment of Earl de Grey gave the department so extreme an aspect of 
incompetency that the old civilians of the Indian Council no doubt 
supposed that, for a time at least, the Government would practically 
fall into their hands. But the accession of Lord Cranborne rudely 
disturbed a dream which the more placid presidency of Sir Stafford 
Northcote has not revived. Neither of these statesmen can be 
supposed to have given a day’s serious consideration to the affairs of 
Hindostan before they received the appointment ; but Lord Cran- 
borne scattered his councillors like chaff before the wind when he 
could understand a subject, and abused them and their system for 
darkening it when he could not; and Sir Stafford Northcote, 
though he would gladly have relapsed into mere official laisser aller, 
was shamed and piqued into a promise of strong courses by the 
bold spirit of criticism which Lord Cranborne’s example, both in 
office and out of office, had awakened in the House of Commons. 
Itseems hardly possible therefore that India can ever again be 
ruled by experts. The Indian Minister, at least, must make up 
his mind in future to be vigorous and original. Most Ministers, 
of India will probably feel that the last thing likely to make matters 
comfortable will be to follow unquestioningly the advice of his 
councillors. Thus the doubt arises what have we to substitute for 
the securities of the old expert system of government ? Are we asa 
public—are members of Parliament as _legislators—sufficiently 
enlightened about India to judge effectively and wisely the con- 
duct of the minister charged with its government? And, in 
replying to these home questions, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the fact embodied in the first sentence of this article. 
At present India, though no longer subject to experts at all, is 
a subject for experts most exclusively. ‘The clarifying, refreshing, 
invigorating tide of free, intelligent, well-informed general debate 
has not yet been turned upon it. Sir Stafford Northcote speaks 
because he is Indian Minister, Lord Cranborne because he was 
Indian Minister. Mr. Seymour, Sir J. Fergusson, and Mr. Stans- 
feld speak because they have been Indian Under-Secretaries. Lord 
William Hay and Mr. Smollett speak because they have served 
in India. Mr. Ayrton speaks because he has practised in India. 
Mr. Crawford speaks because he is an East Indian merchant. 
Colonel Sykes because he is an East Indian soldier. Mr. J.B. 
Smith because he is an enthusiast about East Indian cotton, and 
Mr. Mill has spoken once because he was at the East India 
House for thirty years. These names exhaust our recollections 
of Parliamentary commentators upon Indian affairs, though this 
year has completed the demonstration that in future those affairs 
must be genuinely submitted to Parliamentary control. Now no 
subject was ever well dealt with by Parliament when it was left to 
experts, and if Parliament is to govern India well, its Indian dis- 
¢eussions must not be confined to those who have, whether at home 
or in India, been officially or specially connected with Indian affairs. 
We altogether disbelieve in leaving great subjects such as these to 
the boastful and dogmatic possessors of special knowledge. They 
are nearly always diametrically at variance with’ each other, and 
they hardly ever make themselves sufficiently intelligible for 
independent persons to arbitrate between them. ‘The only 
security, therefore, that can possibly be obtained for the sound 
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Maharaja Wood was | 
Emperor of India for years, and his throne was in Downing-street. | 








conduct of Indian affairs, is to inform the public and Parlia- 
mentary mind, and to disturb the monopoly of discussion which 
these special wranglers have hitherto enjoyed. The best of them 
will welcome any incursion of general speakers into their domain, 
and those who object must be made to understand that if Parlia- 
ment is to legislate for India, it must talk about India, and that 
they must not presume upon special knowledge which they cannot 
communicate, nor flout ignorance which they decline to remove, 
nor reserve for decision by a Government which is at present at 
sea without a rudder, points of principle and practice which, upon 
proper information, Parliament could well and wisely settle. We 
offer these reflections upon Mr. Thurlow’s book, because that 
book has strengthened the convictions which they express, and 
because we can conceive no better preparation for the duty of 
governing India, as henceforward it must be governed by means of 
vigilant Parliamentary supervision, than the study of books written 


in Mr. Thurlow’s spirit, and with his command of information. 
_ Writers are not wanting who can kindle a lively interest in past 


Indian achievements, and the name of Mr. Kaye must occur to 
every one who has watched the progress and the success of this 
department of our literature ; but a writer was needed who should 
throw a calmer and less dazzling light upon those Indian facts 
which it is essential for British opinion to assimilate, and Mr. 
Thurlow may, if he chooses, be the man. The success of this book 


_ —which is now in a second edition, and has been carefully edited 
| up to its latest date, with even too anxious a regard for criticisms 


passed upon it when it first appeared—may well encourage him to 
write with still greater spirit. A book of essays on Indian ques- 
tions would be most timely, either during the recess or in the first 
months of the next Parliamentary session, and it is one which 
Mr. Thurlow must be very competent to prepare. Not being a 
man of too protracted experience, he does not make the fatal 
mistake of assuming that his readers know what they go to his 
book to learn. He gives a good map of India, and his explanations, 
though not all equally systematic, are designed to elucidate the 
actual working of our Indian government, with especial references 
to the changes introduced by the abolition of the “ double govern- 
ment.” Though always disposed to do justice to the Company, 
Mr. Thurlow is most liberal as well as most discerning in his recog- 
nition of the advantages which must spring from the submission of 
India to the regular dominion of the Queen. “ India under the 
Crown,” says he,— 

‘1s something more than a mere commercial enterprise, and her 
agency is now directed to something higher than that at which the 
Company aimed. The ambition of the Crown concerning India is, not 
so much that her stocks should be quoted so superior to par as to 
enable bond-holders to realize colossal fortunes, as that the destiny of 
a hundred and forty millions of her subjects should be worked out in 
accordance with the usages prescribed by the combined civilization of 
the East and West; and therefore it is that the total of the revenue 
affords fair index to the actual expenditure. The days of old are 
counted out, when galleons laden to the water’s edge with treasure 
were regarded as the natural products of colonial possessions. India 
no longer forms an orchard of pagoda trees for England’s younger 
sons to shake: her value to us is that of an almost boundless field for 
the investment of energy and capital; and hence the balance-sheet at 
the termination of each financial year shows a long array of figures, 
wellnigh matched in every proportion—the revenue but slightly in 
excess of all legitimate requiremenents, whatever small excess there 
is being carried to the credit of ensuing years in the substantial shape 
of hard rupees. Surely these things are worthy of being written. 
The outside world has not yet fully realized the high importance of 
the transfer from the Company tothe Crown. It is argued that events 
repeat themselves, and that even as the Company to-day has been 
compelled by accidental pressure to give way, and ultimately retire 
from action, so later commercial interests must reassume pre-eminence, — 
driving political philanthropists from the scene of India’s future. But 
be this as it may, let each theory be heard in turn, if only to its own 
detriment. We have it on right good authority that “all this world’s 
a stage,” wherein we all are players, having entrances and exits in 
accordance with set rules which we happily for us ignore; and the 
day must come at length, when dreams of perfect trust, between what 
mischief-mongers love to call the subject races and ourselves, shall 
attain realization in mutual bearance and forbearance, based on confi- 
dence in a common future, and on the wealth of past experience.” 


Here we have, very fairly indicated, the main outlines of the recent 
change. In the inauguration of the new system Sir Charles Wood 
has, in Mr. Thurlow’s opinion, exhibited qualities of the most 
thorough statesmanship, and the suggestion is very potently 
pressed upon his readers that but for him the new régime could 
not have worked well :— 


‘‘The system now in force is the cause of constant trouble and 
delay in the passage of a scheme, in all its stages of design and execu- 
tion, through the widely ramifying weary channels of local, supreme, 
and Parliamentary legislation ; and the prodigious difficulties growing 
out of a closer knowledge of this subject have hitherto been powerfal 
enough to impede a simplifying process. Matiny and debt, and the 
great names of Wilson, Laing, Trevelyan, have succeeded one another 
with such rapidity in the last few years, as to leave, one would imagine, 
little time for passing more than measures of paramount importance ; 
and the only cause for wonder is, that so much has been effected. 
We cannot tell whether history will pronounce the credit of the mani- 
fold results obtained due to one man or to many ; but until the wisdom 
of the future shall have passed its sentence on events still recent, we 
may be permitted to retain a firm telief that, after making ample 
discount for some errors, the untiring zeal displayed in the adminis- 
tration of India by the Maharaja Wood of Westminster afforde, 
perbaps, the readiest key to the eolution of this problem.” 
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The world knows little of its greatest men ; and while Sir 
Charles Wood has been reviled in Parliament as an inarticulate 
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blunderer, he has been impressing India with a profound sense of | 


his energy and wisdom. He needs no better chronicler than our 


author :— 

“ The history of the world affords but few examples of such mass of 
power being given to one man. For years the map of Hindostan lay 
prostrate at his feet; and though, in the interest of truth, one must 
confess that kicks, when wanting, have not been spared, it is equally 
incumbent on us to record our fixed belief that, at least in native 
questions, his policy ever has been such as to sow the priceless seed 
of restored confidence in England’s loyalty ; and this alone is a service 
of no common order. The vast powers thus centred in a single human 
will cause the question of who may, or who may not, be Sir Charles 
Wood's successors, to be fraught with anxiety to millions of our fallow- 
subjects. Will they cancel certain military measures—will they per- 
mit to the so-called supreme and local Governments under them any 
independent action, and, if so, how much? These are indeed weighty 





Mr. Thurlow, and it is one of those points upon which he will do 
well hereafter to expatiate. The respective policies of the recent 
Finance Ministers have not been so tersely distinguished by any 
previous writer. Of personal characterizations, one of the happiest 
is that in which Mr. Eden, who occasioned the Bhotan difficulty, 
is spoken of as realizing Mr. Kinglake’s “ picture of an Emperor 


_whose ambitious and uneasy soul hurled him into desperate 


considerations, the true importance of which can only be appreciated | 


by those possessed of personal acquaintance with the interests at 
stake. The fact is, that Sir Charles Wood’s measures have been of 
three classes totally distinct, and the success of two has been so signal 
as to stifle criticism of the third. An English member of the House 
of Commons, rich indeed in home experience, but wanting in all local 
knowledge, had undertaken to dictate the laws, restore the finances, 
and gather up the fragments of the army of our Indian empire. The 
result we deem a wonder of our days. The laws prescribed are daily 
gathering strength and popularity. The finances have acquired an 
elasticity unrivalled in our times, and the fragments, to all appearance 
neatly swept together, have so deceived the eyes of Parliament as to 
pass for a construction perfect in proportion and design. Yet to those 
who know the truth in military matters the melancholy patchwork is 
gelf-evident, and it but remains for time to scatter broadcast, and 
remodel on a sound and healthy footing, those martial institutions 
whose best interests have been so rashly dealt with.” 


The failure of Sir Charles Wood’s military administration has | 


not, indeed, been made much of except in professional quarters. 
Mr. Thurlow’s observations on the absorption of the thrice-weeded 
Bengal Engineers, the breach of the amalgamation warrant, and 
the rough-and-ready establishment of economy in military finance, 
deserve the most careful consideration on this account, and 
especially because the subject is not likely to be forced upon the 
public until some great military difficulty arises. To the general 


reader, however, topics of a civil order will be more attractive ; | 
and it may be said that there is hardly an imaginable feature of 


cotemporary life and business and government in India which 
these pages do not illustrate. Here we learn how serious are the 
difficulties in the way of permitting natives and English people to 
mingle in society. The immoral eccentricities of the Burmese and 
other stations have been long notorious, but the intercourse which 
is permitted in deference to vicious instincts is absolutely pro- 
hibited—even its most innocent forms,—where it might be of 
service in consolidating our empire. Sir Jobn Lawrence’s “ cast- 
iron faith in native virtue” has not prevented bim from 
carrying to a higher pitch than was ever known before his 
time the exclusiveness of Government House towards the 
native aristocracy. Let us notice a few more of Mr. Thurlow’s 
sing lights. Is it a true ora false one which revea!s that the 
inning of subservience to the Home Government was Lord 
Dalhousie’s unwilling assent to the annexation of Oude at the 
desire of Leadenhall-street ? Our impressions are—first, that there 
was no subserviency to Leadenhall-street ; secondly, if there had 
been, it would not have been identical with the “subservience to 
Westminster, that clogs each wheel of ponderous government 
machinery with reference and delay; ” and thirdly, that Lord 
Dalhousie had no unwillingness to annex. The light thrown upon 
Mr. Maine’s legal and Mr. Wilson’s financial career is very pleasant. 
But what does Mr. Thurlow mean when noticing one of Mr. 
Wilson’s successors he says he was not Mr. Wilson’s prototype? A 
little more care would have guarded him from one or two literary 
blunders of this kind. Mixed metaphor is a snare which unprac- 
tised writers should especially beware of. It sets one’s teeth on 
edge to read of a corps having passed through “a crucible,” because 
it has been “thrice weeded.” Little touches of local colour are 
always acceptable. It is pleasant to read of the Lushingtons being 
known to all India as hereditary financiers. Major Malleson’s “ red 
amphlet” is another interesting reminder. The personality of 

Sir Charles Trevelyan is well known at home, but his Indian 
individuality is realized with a force altogether new to Englishmen 
on several of Mr. Thurlow’s pages. His finance policy, his Madras 
government, and his sudden agitation for the removal of the seat 
of chief government from Calcutta, make a series of most lively 
sketches, | Mr. Laing, whose Indian experience was much more 
parenthetical, is less definitely etched ; but no one who has closely 
watched this railway financier and diplomatist can fail to recog- 
nise the man who “lacked forgetfulness of self.” but who 
could speak, defeat adversaries, challenge opposition with un- 
varying success ;” “to whom chemistry or his Aryan brothers came 
alike as the subject for an evening lecture, and who was equally at 
home, and equally sure to please iv finance and poetry.” Mr 
Maine is the subject of another good sketch. Occasional we 
come upon a real bit of Anglo-Indian feeling, as when Mr Thurlow 
characterizes “ the class of writers known as native Christians,” 
Bat he has no sympathy for pandy-haters, and he sketches with 
suppressed but unconcealed indignation that lover of missionaries 
and hangmen, Sir Robert Montgomery. The question of employ- 
ing military men as governors in time of peace is touched bem by 








situations, to which some unfortunate peculiarities precluded his 
doing justice, and proved him courageous in design, but lacking 
some element essential to successful execution.” Another good 
and more original touch identifies Sir W. Denison and his govern- 
ment with the love of horseflesh. Major Meade and Mr. Yule are 
two other capital photographs. In personal sketches amongst the 
native magnates Mr. Thurlow is not less successful. The good 
Begum of Bhopal, the Mahratta Scindia, Jung Bahadoor, the 
native lions who visit England, and the native nobles in Sir John 
Lawrence’s council, are all strongly and strikingly depicted. In 
topographical description Mr. Thurlow is equally an adept. His 
picture of Madras and of the approach to Agra, are excellent, 
and in allusion to the Taj Mehal there is a fine passage associating 
its grandeur with the lavish profligacy which, constructed by 
means of taxation, wrung from the country, to its ruin, “vast palaces 
destined to become nurseries of vice for the many thousands who 
could claim consanguinity by reason of polygamy or adoption, 
and who, ever multiplying and extending their fell influence farther 
and still farther from the palace-gates, ultimately converted busy 
cities like Delhi and Lucknow into sinks of infamy and disorder.” 
All that is necessary to make Mr. Thurlow an Indian authority is 
that these proofs of mental and literary power should be accom- 
panied by greater distinctness and trenchancy in pronouncing on 
the topics of the day. His view of the Orissa famine and the 
Simla scandal show that the author of “ The Company and the 
Crown ” is capable of being led by the pride of local knowledge 
into the worst of fault of officialism, the ready condonation of grave 
public faults. Where he is emphatic in his censures he is often too 
general, and his meaning slips and wriggles away like an ill-caught 
eel amidst sandy reaches of not very relevant or even consecutive 
observations. These faults are easily avoided by a writer of courage 
and confidence, and Mr. Thurlow has good grounds for being both 
confident and courageous. 








MURRAY’S GLOUCESTER, WORCESTER, AND 
HEREFORD.* 


Murray has become an institution. It is as necessary as Brad- 
shaw or a watch. We English cannot do without it. No other 
country has a Murray. They have, it is true, base imitations. But 
Murray is like the mango—it won’t bear exportation. It flourishes 
nowhere but in England. It does not even grow north of the 
Tweed. Black is a very inferior product : Black gives way to fine 
writing, and breaks down in architecture. Murray always keeps 
one uniform standard. It is solid, and partakes of the national 
character. Tell us a man’s guide-book, and we know what he is. 
Abroad Murray is the Englishman’s Bible. We once heard of a 
squire losing his passport, and being able to find nothing else but 
his game-certificate. The red covers of Murray would have been 
far better credentials of his nationality. In short, we do not see 
why Murray should not be received as a passport. However, we 
are just now concerned not with the Continent, but with our own 
island. Murray bas at home been eyes to the blind and feet to 
the lame: it has made us not only see, but walk. There isa story 
told of a Sir Thomas Moncrieff, of that ilk, that one day when 
looking at the Rhine from some hill, he was overheard to exclaim 
. never saw so fine a view.” “TI have,” answered a stranger his 
side. “Where?” asked the Baronet. “From the top of M 
Hill,” was the reply. Sir Thomas confessed he had neve 
there. Most of us are in the same condition. We have ®een 
all the show-places of the Continent, but are ignorant of the 
beauties of our own country. A few years ago a ian 
in England was looked upon as a vagabond. The present 
writer has been taken for a prize-fighter in training, who b 
walking was reducing himself to his fighting-weight This 
sort of superstition is gradually passing away. Geologists 
are not now so often mistaken for stone-breakers : me pac 
archeologists quite so commonly looked upon as stonemasons out 
of work. For this change we have to thank Murray The new 
handbook for the three counties of Gloucester, Worcester and 
Hereford, appears most opportunely. This is just the weather 
to enjoy rambling in the country. And these three counties offer 
many attractions. Hitherto the information about them has lain hid 
in costly folios and quartos, which are inaccessible to the multitude 
Gloucestershire, for instance, is peculiarly rich in its histories. 
They would fill a whole shelf. Thus, there is Atkyns’, nearl 
equal to Dugdale’s “ Warwickshire ;” Lyson’s “ Ant iquities ” i 
its invaluable plates ; Washbcurn’s “ Bibliotheca Gloucestrensi , 
whose narrative of the civil war cannot be overrated - to mn 
nothing of Fosbroke, Rudder, and Bigland. Wesausaatins 
can boast of Nash, and Worcester of Greén, whilst Hereford- 
shire comes second to few with Duncumb. Life is now too short 
to read such vast folios. Nash, 


st . Atkyns, and D 
dreamt of Mudie’s, Smith’s railway-stalle, and the sped er 
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read library.” Knowledge in these days must be compressed. And 
this is what Murray does for us. Just as there are lozenges, a box 
of which contains a whole calf, so Murray’s red octavo contains 
the essence of a dozen folios. Here are Nash, Atkyns, Duncumb, 
and Lyson, and we know not who besides, all boiled down and 
made digestible. Murray is what we may call portable 
history; and in this respect we have no fault to find with 
the present or any of the preceding volumes. Generally speaking, 
the volumes of Murray are very strong in their history and church 
architecture. But there are other matters which should be con- 
sidered in handbooks besides history and church architecture— 
most important as they are. The weak point of Murray is the 
scientific portion ; the natural history is far too lightly passed over. 
Generally speaking, the editors think it quite enough to quote, in 
the introduction to each county, some general observations on the 
climate, soil, and geology, from Marshall, Murchison, or other 
recognised authorities. But this is not enough. In these days 
of Natural History Societies, the fauna and flora of nearly every 
county have been accurately ascertained. For any omission of the 
flora, now that we have the Phytologist, and such excellent books 
of reference as Watson’s “Cybele Britannica” and his “ New 
Botanist’s Guide,” there is no excuse. This is undoubtedly the 
failing of Murray. Nor do we perceive any improvement in this 
respect in the present volume. Thus we turn in vain to the Seven 
Springs, which flow into the Windrush near Bourton-on-the- Water, 
amongst the Cotswolds, but we find no mention of the place to whichso 
many a botanist has made a pilgrimage in search of the purpleanemone 
(Anemone pulsatilla). The botany of the Cotswolds is very remark- 
able, but wenowhere find any allusion to it. So, too,on the ornithology 
Murray is silent. Wecertainly do not wish tosee the ornithology of our 
counties done in the way in which the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott has 
attempted it, for he can scarcely spell a single rare bird’s name 
properly. Silence is at all events better than blundering of this 
sort. But there is at least one eminent ornithologist in Glouces- 
tershire, from whom information might have been obtained. In 
other respects the handbook of Gloucestershire maintains the high 
standard of the rest of the series. But books of this sort can only 
be made complete by constant supervision. It is quite impossible 
for any one person to know everything of interest in any particular 
locality. Only long years of residence and continued association 
with the persons of the district can make you master of every 
fact. How difficult it is to notice everything of interest we are only 
too well aware. That the editor of the “ Handbook of Gloucester- 
shire” should have omitted some things is only natural. It is there- 
fore from no spirit of mere fault-finding that we shall notice one or 
two omissions, but in the hope that the gaps may be filled up ina 
second edition. Thus, at page 86, the editor mentions the Milcote, 
Weston, and Welford Station, without any observation except upon 
the brasses in Weston Church. But the whole ground is classical. 
The river Avon here separates Gloucestershire from Warwickshire. 
Opposite to Weston are the ruins of Luddington Church, where 
Shakespeare is generally supposed to have been married. At 
Milcote there has, a few years since, been discovered an old church- 
yard, full of skeletons. Welford is known for its village maypole, 
painted red and white, such as Shakespeare has described in the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” (act iii, scene 2), while in the 
register there is a curious account of a very heavy flood on the 
Avon in July, 1588, which is by some critics supposed to be 
referred to in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” in the lines— 


‘*‘ The winds, piping to us in vain, 
As in revenge, have suck’d up from the sea 
Contagious fogs; which falling on the land 
Have every pelting river made so proud, 
That they have overborne their continents : 
The ox has therefore stretch’d his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman lost his sweat; and the green corn 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attained a beard : 
The fold stands empty in the drownéd field ; 
The crows are fatted with the murrain flock.” 


Further we can find no reference to Wincot, which is not far off 
on the Gloucestershire side of the Avon, and which is, perhaps, 
alluded to in the “ Second Part of King Henry IV.” (act v. scene 1), 
nor to Radbrook, where tradition says was once an old library at 
the manor-house, to which Shakespeare used to resort. Again, 
too, we must find fault with the brevity of the following 
description :— 


** Long Marston Stat, called also Dry Marston, from the parched 
condition of the lands in the summer months.”—p. 85. 


Now Marston-Sicca, as it is also called, is a very noteworthy place, | 


and certainly deserves a very much longer description than is here 
given. First of all, it is connected with Shakespeare by those 
lines, which he is said to have written at Bidford when overcome 
by the Bidford ale :— 
‘** Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 

Haunted Hillborongh, and Hungry Grafton, 

With Dodging Exhal!, Papist Wixford, 

Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bidford.” 


“Dancing Marston” to this day still keeps up its old reputation, 
and not many years ago, if not now, there existed a band of morris- 
dancers, who performed in character. It was at ‘“ Dancing 


Marston,” too, that Charles IL., after his defeat at Worcester, dis- 
guised as Will Jackson, a groom of Jane Lane’s, slept at the 

manor-house of the Tombs’, in whose family it still remains. | 
Here it was, too, that the well-known incident of the king’s | 


attempt to wind-up the jack really took place, although other 
places, amongst them Boscobel House, Bentley Hall, and Trent 
House, lay claim to the scene of the jack story. The words, how- 
ever, of the author of “ Boscobel” place the matter beyond all 
dispute. Thus he writes— 


“That night, according to designment, Mrs. Lane and her company 
took up their quarters at Mr. Tombs’ house, at Long Marston, some 
three miles west of Stratford, with whom she was well acquainted. 
Here Will Jackson being in the kitchen, in pursuance of his disguise, 
and the cook-maid busy in providing supper for her master’s friends, 
she desired him to wind up the jack. Will Jackson was obedient, 
and attempted it, but hit not the right way, which made the maid in 
some passion ask,‘ What countryman are you, that you know not how ta 
wind up a jack?’ Will Jackson answered, very satisfactorily, ‘I ama 
poor tenant’s son of Colonel Lane, in Staffordshire; we seldom have 
roast meat, but, when we have, we don’t make use of a jack,’ which 
in some measure assuaged the maid’s anger.”’—(‘“ The Boscobel 
Tracts,” Hughes’ Edition, Part II., p. 263.) 


The jack is to this day still shown, and the old house is always 

called by the villagers “Old King Charles.” The village tradition, 
though not quite so accurate, is far more picturesque than the 
account in ‘‘ Boscobel.” The Long Marston version runs that the king, 
hard pressed by the Parliamentary soldiers, rushed into the kitchen 
of the manor-house, and that the loyal kitchen-maid, to deceive his 
pursuers, set him to turn the jack. The soldiers broke in after 
him. The king’s courage began to fail, but the maid’s presence of 
mind did not desert her. Hitting the king with the basting-ladle, 
she cried, “ Now, go on, mind your work.” The ruse was success- 
ful, and the baffled soldiers went off. Some fuller mention than 
that in the text might, we think, have been made in Murray of the 
old place, thus doubly celebrated, especially when we elsewhere 
find so many trivial matters narrated. Further, too, we can find 
no mention of “‘ Piping Pebworth,” which is only a few fields off, 
and which still keeps up its Shakespearian reputation for music, 
although, as Rudder writes, “there is not a good house in the 
village, nor anything else that I could either see or hear of, to 
distinguish it.” A neighbouring village, too, gives rise to the 
Gloucestershire proverbs of “a Dorsington witch” and “a Dor- 
sington devil.” These omissions will, we trust, be supplied in the 
next edition. The whole country, with its wide grass lands, and 
Meon Hill, an outlier of the Cotswolds,—Shakespeare’s “ Cotsall,” 
—standing up in the midst crowned with its camp, and the 
villages with their stone-built cottages, is in every way most 
tempting to the pedestrian. And it is the pedestrian, who, 
more than anybody else, makes use of Murray, and who in con- 
sequence will go through the district without seeing some of its 
most interesting sights. As we have dwelt so long upon Glouces- 
tershire, we can do no more than allude to the author's treatment 
of Worcestershire and Herefordshire. As in the case of Glouces- 
tershire, the accounts of the cathedrals and churches are full and 
accurate, those of the various trades and manufactures interesting, 
whilst the notices of the various seats are always in good taste. 
Thus, there is an excellent account of Hagley, Lord Lyttelton’s 
seat, and Witley Court (Lord Dudley’s), and Stanford Court, with 
its fine library of books, especially pamphlets of the civil-war period, 
the seat of Sir Thomas Winnington. We could only wish that the 
natural history was done more fully. And in the case of Worces- 
tershire, especially, there is no excuse, as so much has lately been 
written on its flora by Mr. Edwin Lees and other members of the 
Worcestershire Natural History Club. It is not enough to say as 
of Sheldesley-Walsh in Worcestershire,— Many botanical speci- 
mens grow hereabout, which are not found elsewhere in the 
country” (p. 121); nor of Habberley Valley that it is “ a favourite 
resort for geologists and botanists” (p. 104). In eonclusion, we 
must add that the value of the new handbook is, as with its pre- 
decessors, much increased by an excellent map. Additional clear- 
ness, however, would be got, if the rivers and canals were marked 
blue. The extra expense would be more than compensated by the 
distinctness gained. 








THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS.* 


“Tue Waterdale Neighbours” is essentially a character novel, 
not indeed devoid of incident, but rendering incident altogether 
subservient to casting light or shade upon the features of the 
personages brought into play. This is done without either tame- 
ness or flaccidity. The author’s power over his own conceptions 
has enabled him to bring them out, substantially as it were, 
into action, and they seem to move without contrivance on 
his part once they are introduced to us. They are sufficiently 





real in one sense not to be strange to us, sufficiently unreal 
to be original and effective. They are neither drawn from 
the clouds or worked up in shreds and patches from other 
novels, and stuffed, like dolls, with sawdust and bran. They 
are human and akin to us at once. The book has the charm of 
naturalness and of simplicity, and this naturalness and simplicity 
never degenerates into drivel or gabyism. The dialogue is wise and 
witty enough without being offensively smart. ‘There is none of the 


| give-and-take, cut-and-thrust, one-two-three air about it, as if — 
es 


talked to the sound of fiddles and knocked sparks out of the 
at the end of a fourth bar ; it is essentially serviceable and healthy 








* The Waterdale Neighbours. By the Author of “‘ Paul Massie.” Three vols, 
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dialogue helping out the story, throwing illustration on the charac- 
ters, ae eiultinine a ous tel of reading and scholarship, put 
forward with a certain unobtrusiveness, which adds very much to 
the charm of the work. Without any affectation of worldliness or 
of the knowledge that converts blood into vinegar, “ The Waterdale 
Neighbours” displays the finer faculty of a humour which glows 
pleasantly and genially, but which could at times concentrate itself 
with the power of a sun-glass. The writer never urges & claim 
to knowingness, a claim which we have been lately associating 
with the excruciating air of a betting man with his hat placed at 
a professional angle. Above all—what we noticed in * Paul 
Massie”—there is the clear and instructive recognition of what 


modern chivalry ought to be, as opposed to modern cynicism and | 


modern well-to-do vulgarity. A fine, vigorous common sense (an 
unknown quantity in most novelists, and a rare thing amongst men 
or women who are not novelists) forms the base of the structure. 
Nor does this substantial foundation prevent the edifice from show- 
ing fair and delicate proportions, and an artistic tracery and orna- 
ment, always subordinate to simplicity. The sentiment and pathos 
in “The Waterdale Neighbours” is genuine. It wells up of its 
own accord, and is not pumped to charge the brazen locomotive 
constructed to carry a train-full of bigamists, forgers, and 
detectives. It is what men and women will like and recognise. 
To us—and let this be one excuse for speaking as we do of “The 
Waterdale Neighbours ”—this sentiment and pathos seemed to 


indicate a career for the writer which, if he follows, will bring him | 


still further on the road to an enduring reputation than he has 
gone. It is fresh, bold, and masculine. The delicacy and alertness 
of his emotional sympathy takes in a broad and large proportion 
of feelings, and is never wasted upon an inadequate circum- 
stance or situation. It gains its end without gap or spasm. You 
find yourself stirred unconsciously, as though by a quiet music, 
and gently brought into the mood which the author desires. This 
faculty pervades the three volumes, and whoever takes up the first 
and becomes attuned to the spirit of the work will not be likely to 
put it down until he has reached the conclusion of the third. The 
reader, however, should not suppose from this account that “The 
Waterdale Neighbours” is a mere incantation toa mild, emotional 
disturbance. There are gusts of passion and reality in the work, 
and a bracing, free-hearted animation vitalizing every chapter 
of it. It ought to be read with pleasure as a mere story ; 
those who can catch the undertone of the story will find another 
pleasure. 
As we do not intend to give a bare sketch of the plot of “The 
Waterdale Neighbours,” we propose to draw attention to a few 
points in the characters that compose it. And standing out amongst 
the rest there is a certain Tom Berry for whose acquaintance we are 
specially indebted to the author. We wanted a working man who 
was neither a bore, a humbug, or a caricature. Here is one. The por- 
trait is perfect. The humour, shrewdness, prejudice, and fidelity 
of Tom Berry render him one of the pleasantest fellows we ever 
met with in fiction. Walter Warton is also a thoughtful and a 
successful delineation. The trimming of the man from one side to 
another in politics, his want of purpose, keen sensuousness, dis- 
tracting ambition, and distorted conscience, make up a startling 
and forcible character. The women are all admirable. They are 
so contrived as to heighten—without doing it clumsily or palpably 
—the qualities respectively attributed to each. The struggle of 
Myra Alwyn with a love which might be a guilty love, her trial 
and her triumph—the noble purity of Grace Ethelstone, the stolid, 
blundering affection of Mrs. Warton—create a strong suggestive 
interest in the mind after reading, utterly unlike the feeling with 
which we forget, an hour after hearing of them, the vapid, brain- 
creatures of the ordinary romance- writer. These women do nothing 
very extraordinary to cause this interest. They neither murder 
their husbands, nor hate them, nor have had other husbands whom 
they killed, nor want husbands besides those they are lawfully 
married to, nor, in short, surround themselves with that dainty 
kind of excitement which may be got at by breaking the 
fences of the Seventh Commandment ; they lead such existences 
as English women in their station might lead, but are 
brought into contact with certain natural incidents and 
occasions that develop phases of mind, disposition, and senti- 
ment, and it is here that the author of “The Waterdale 
Neighbours” shows his taste as well as his strength. Grace 
Ethelstone is perhaps a little too sensitive, and we should have 
liked a more detailed reconciliation-scene with her lover than that 
which we can only guess. The love-scenes in this book are so well 
done that we cannot easily forgive the shyness, diffidence, or 
resolution of the writer in not having shown us a real good “ make 
up” at the finish, At the same time we must commend the 
manner in which the curtain falls. For a real piece of humour, that 
humour which is so different from wit or from fun, which is often 
as close upon a tear as a smile, which is composed of both, and yet 
which cannot be analyzed or jobbed together, we would sacrifice all 
the love-scenes (without it) that could be written. When Grace 
and her husband were taking leave of Mabel, the widow of Walter 
Warton, as worthless a rascal as could be found, the widow who 


adored him when he was alive and no hi 
memory, thus addressed them :— w worshipped the scoundrel's 


“* But you will be happy, Grace, my dear.” i 
7 y Gear,’ she said; ‘ f 
7 ae ane, te — of men, except my "own dees Walter. 
» Ralph, you will not forget him— 1 i 
et sine Gams ty. Bas cee your old friend? You knew 
man ?’ 


“ Ralph was staggered by this sad home-thrust, and he would have 
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evaded reply if he could. But Mabel looked wonderingly and almost 
impatiently at him, and pressed her question : 

“* Did you, Ralph, ever know any one—any man, I mean—so good 
and pure as my poor Walter?” 

** Ralph stooped down, kissed her, and said in a low tone, 

** © Never, Mabel; never!’ 

‘This was the first, and let us hope the last, falsehood ever told 
by Ralph Lennon. Under the circumstances, perhaps he may be 
forgiven.” 


And so the book closes. We spoke before of the spirit and lucidity 
of the style of “ Paul Massie” ; the same hand is here with an 
improved touch, and a subtler reserve of force. The reader will 
find that the writer discovers a remarkable comprehension and 
sympathy with the current and practical influences of the day in 
art, in politics, and in social customs. He never obtrudes his 
opinions, nor even indicates them, except by that kind of implica- 
tion which, as it includes some one in his story, prevents his views 
from seeming out of place or egotistical. “The Waterdale Neigh- 
bours ” is a conscientious work of art, systematized, rhythmical, and 
smooth, without, at the same time, being refined to thinness or to 
weakness. There is nerve in every line and every sentence of it. 
The author has more than justified the promise which he gave by 
his first book, and we heartily wish a large and appreciative 
audience for a story which will command the interest and attention 
of the most epicurean novel-reader. 








THE BOOK OF THE HAND.* 


“Tne Book of the Hand” seems an ingenious experiment on the 
part of Mr. Craig to reduce coincidences to a science. It is an 


| accumulation of many odd experiences systematized by a certain 


logical method of exposition, the whole forming a very readable 
and, in some portions, clever book. It is hard to tell, however, 
whether Mr. Craig is always sincere in what he teaches. Sometimes 
we come across passages that are reasonable enough to justify 
credulity ; but, more often, one is perplexed to reconcile the very 
obvious absurdities that one meets, with a belief in the gravity 
with which they are enunciated. We will more fully explain our 
meaning hereafter. 

Mr. Craig opens his volume by assuring us that the science he 
proposes to instruct us in was familiar to the Egyptians, and that 
for upwards of four thousand years it has been “ practised by tribes 
bearing the same name.” Next, the Greeks adopted and incorpo- 
rated it with their religious ceremonies. Then the Romans took 
it up, and with these people it found its chief interpreters 
amongst the augurs and priests. In modern times he considers 
D’Arpentigny the arch-exponent of the science of palmistry. 
Another gentleman for whom Mr. Craig seems to possess much 
admiration is M. Desbarrolles. M. D’Arpentigny, it appears, is an 
iconoclast, rejecting with contempt the dogmas and superstitions of 
the ancient and medieval chiromant. Desbarrolles, on the other 
hand, “would retain many of the symbols of the ancient worship 
in the cabala and the stars.” Because he is rather combinative than 
creative, Mr. Craig has more faith in him, and particularly calls 
attention to the singular results that have attended the inquiries 
of this French gentleman. As a proof of M. Desbarrolles’ amazing 
penetration, Mr. Craig cites a story told of him by Alexander 
Dumas fils, corroborated by the personal knowledge of the narra- 
tor. We subjoin an outline of this tale, as it affords a curious 
instance of the nonsense men will advance and the curious authori- 
ties they will quote when they have a theory to construct which 
they cannot support by reason or common sense. 


“* Desbarrolles,’ says Dumas fils, ‘initiated into hie science a lady 
of perfectly correct judgment, great eloquence, and “whose fine and 
delicate perception was not slow in penetrating into the mysteries of 
the hand further than he had ever went himself. That unity of method 
and thought which exists between Desbarrolles and the initiated, 
affords the means of giving an incontestible proof of the truth of the 
science. One or other of the two, it matters not which, examines the 
band, studies it, explains it, relates the past, and predicts the future. 
The other, absent from the room, enters, takes the h 
his or her turn, and deviates not a shade from what his 
divulged as to the past or the future.’ ” 


and, explaing in 
predecessor has 


Such is the relationship that subsists between M. Desbarrolles 
and his lady, One evening M. Dumas fils pays them a visit. He 
brings with him “two promised hands,’—belonging, he adds to a 
you: g person twenty-seven years old, and with black eves. fine 
hair, white teeth, a complexion slightly browned by the n, and 
the scar of a sabre-wound upon her left cheek—an unpleasant 
addition to a lady’s charms. The Initiated—in other words. M. 
Desbarrolles’ lady, takes the “somewhat plump, but beautifully- 
shaped hands” extended to her, and proceeds to tell what we 
conceive no person ever was told save in the pages of a French 
romance. The Initiated tells her that at five years of age she 
incurred the danger of death. The lady has positively forgotten 


the fact ; yet the Initiated distinctly perceives it in “ the little 
creak at the top of the line of life.” 


““* Well’ (says the lady, who recollec 
years of sage I was at Brazil. 
day when I was sleeping in the 


ts the event now), ‘at five 
My father had a tame leopard. One 
garden, lying on the grass, the leopard 
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sprang suddenly upon me, as if he wished to devour me, and tore my 
dress in pieces. My father, who thought it was at me the animal 
aimed, rushed up to my assistance, but at the same time being awoke, 
I arose and took to flight. A coral serpent fell from beneath my 
clothes. It was dead. The leopard, who aimed at it, and not at me, 
had crushed its head with his teeth.’” 


This is told without even a point of exclamation. Dumas’ 
Initiated then goes on to tell the lady that at fifteen she had been 
in danger of death by poison. The lady says the Initiated is right, 
and another astounding personal experience corroborates the asser- 
tion. The lady is then told that the sabre scar she bears was 
inflicted between the age of nineteen and twenty, and that “ there 
was a fire in the midst of all that.” “ Yes,” answers the lady, 
“they had set the house on fire in one place when murder was 
being committed in another.” Nor does the Initiated cease her 
divinations here ; she goes on revealing, the lady’s bands in hers, 
with amazing accuracy—with an accuracy, in short, that is so very 
much Alexandre Dumas, that our surprise is not at what is mar- 
vellous in the story, but at the solemn manner in which Mr. Craig, 
who is like Mr. Beales an M.A., advances it as an irrefutable proof 
of the justness of his science of palmistry. But this is not the 
only instance we can cite to make us believe that the readers of 
Mr. Craig’s book will be rather dubious of their author’s gravity. 

One of the ablest and most amusing chapters in the book is that 
entitled “The Children of the Ruling Planets.” Desbarrolles, it 
appears, evidently following Paracelsus, whom by the way in this 
particular instance Mr. Craig seems to ignore, divides man chiro- 
mantically into three parts or three beings—the soul, the sidereal 
body, and the material. The sidereal fluid, Mr. Craig says, is more 
particularly manifested in what is known as the idiosyncrasies of 
peoples. ‘We are dull, sluggish people in ‘our manners,’ ”’ says 
our author, “compared with the French, and the fluid has more 
inertia to overcome before its manifestations appear.” From signs 
such as these he proceeds to infer certain planetary classifications, 
and his distributions are amusing enough. One instance will 
suffice us :— 


‘‘ The Satarnians are long, thin, pale, brown-complexioned, with a 
dry and shrivelled skin. They are dark-haired, but they soon get 
bald. When they walk they have a certain shuffling gait, their knees 
bent, and their eyes fixed on the ground..... A great many are 
bigoted priests, and not afew Jesuits are amongst them. .... The 
children of the sun are endowed with beauty and grandeur of soul, 
Agamemnon, noble, majestic in mien and walk. They are ingenious 
and intuitive in science. They are cheerful and gay, but tempered 
with wisdom. His less favoured offspring are small, puny, frizzly, 
fair-haired minnikins. Often blind or deformed, yet they are vain and 
boasting little men, always pushing themselves in before their betters ; 
thinking themselves poets, artists, or satirists, and wonder why they 
are not appreciated.” 


There is not much to be learned from the book, but there is 
plenty to be amused at. We would especially recommend it to 
those evening-party gentlemen whose colloquial resources may not 
be thought quite up to the mark. No doubt you could keep a lady 
intensely gratified for a whole night by telling her all about herself 
as you find it indicated in the lines of her hands. Mr. Craig has 
done wisely in introducing a few good hard names into his book. 
They certainly help to render his language very scientific. Here is 
at once a fair specimen of his diction and his reasoning :— 


“If we take the Mosaic account of man’s creation, the hand of 
Adam must have been adapted to the profession of a gardener, with 
all the lines, cones, squares, and spatules innate, but undeveloped in 
any great degree; and as in pure nature every correlative adaptation 
is perfect, his character and tendencies would correspond to such out- 
ward instrumentation.” 


And he therefore argues from this, that “as Adam was his own 
head gardener and working man at the same time—both the 
organizer of his theories and the applier of them—he would have 
the corresponding square and spatuled fingers in all their purity of 
type, and the palmer could read him off ata glance.” No doubt 
this would be exceedingly interesting if one could only be certain 
that it was true. On the same principle he argues that Homer had 
a small thumb, because “ the symptoms of a great mind are on the 
pages of the ‘ Iliad ;’ these symptoms are those of asmall-thumbed 
man, so Homer had a small thumb.” This is decisive. Mr. Craig 
admits, however, that there are many people who have strong doubts 
whether there ever was a Homer. We would like to ask Mr. Craig 
seriously, supposing only one Homer to have existed, whether he 
would have written the “ Iliad” if he had lost his thumb? Some- 
times Mr. Craig is logical, and sometimes he is the reverse. When 
he is logical, he makes you pause and think ; when he is illogical, 
he is really very funny ; what is more, when he is illogical, he 
makes you inclined to believe that he meant to be funny ; and 
hence the difficulty of doing justice to his apparent sincerity. The 
chapter entitled “The Artist Hand” is able and sufficiently 
cogent. , 


thumb, rather conical phalanges,—that is, strong passions without 
safficient moral restraint, a mind wanting in power to subjugate the 
senses, and based on a groundwork of moderately intellectual ideas,— 
Such is in general the character of the artist. 
that he can prefer to pleasure. Thus Nymphea opens the muddy 
curtains of her marsh to look at the sun. This hand has neither for 
the jast, the unjust, the good, nor the useful, the same ideas that 


other types entertain. It has only to esteem a thing to love it. It 
suits itself with a faith because it dispenses with reason, without 


| preventing its feelings; but agrees not with political despotism, which 


is uniform and cold, so much as with aristocratic government, which 
has its resting-place in luxury and pleasure, magnificence, show, art, 
high birth.” 


On the other hand, disquisitions of this nature must always more 
or less enforce acquiescence ; for in the first place they offer you 
nothing to deny, though they prove nothing ; and in the second 
place, every man will find something in them that is more or less 
true of himself, and which will therefore make him willing to 
believe the whole thing true. We dare say, however, that Mr. 
Craig would not find it easy to say how much such truth is worth 
when found. The evil of constructing such theories as the one 
which Mr. Craig has taken upon himself to expound, is their 
tendency to promote, to diffuse, or to create new superstitions. We 
would be unwilling to attribute to Mr. Craig’s book any such per- 
nicious influence, presuming it to meet with the success that could 
alone produce such an effect. But it is obvious that where the 
only appeal that is made by a theory is made to credulity ; where 
every general conclusion is supported by no more valuable evidence 
than coincidence, the tendency must be towards exciting supersti- 
tion. Common sense would justifiably reject such a science as 
palmistry as valueless and absurd, to support which not a single 
satisfactory proof is advanced, and for the existence of which 
indeed there is apparently no necessity whatever. Itcan only look 
for support, then, to ignorance or credulity ; and who does not 
know the result of such appeals? But these are reflections that 
we have no wish at all to apply to Mr. Craig’s book. Its production 
doubtless took the author some labour and thought, and judging 
it as a composition that aims rather to amuse than to instruct, it 
cannot be called unsatisfactory. There is cleverness in it, but 
cleverness that is wasted. There is thought, but thought that 
defeats itself, because employed to illustrate what must always be 
inimical to sound thought—nonsense. There is evidence of 
research, not deep to be sure, yet of depth enough to almost 
necessitate a marginal quotation of the Mee or authors referred 
to. This Mr. Craig might have done with advantage to himself 
and with benefit to his readers. 


~~ 
——— 








MR. OLLIER’S POEMS. 


Tue poets will not allow great Pan to die, Out of payanism 
came many a fair and beautiful image for art, and among the 
fairest are the gods and goddesses who were simply the idealizations 
of Greek life clothed in a radiant flesh, and fittest creatures for the 
purposes of imagination. They were not so far above us as to 
create a dumb worshipping reverence or a silent and solemn 
reserve. They were part and piece of the earth and of nature, 
and if they did not decay as aught else, it was only the fancy of 
man that gave them an existence like the stars. To the Greeks, 
the gods were not much more than the fairies were to us. The 
sculptors, indeed, occasionally raised them into a kind of esthetic 
religion, but it was a religion as material in one respect as the hell 
of Dante or the heaven of John Martin, while, regarding it nearer, 
it was simply the faith of a superb sensuousness cleared by art of 
the more degraded instincts of passion. Poetry, whether in paint- 
ing, sculpture, or music, or in its direct emotional expression, 
resembled the rod of the wizard, which transmuted to gold every- 
thing it touched. There was, we know, a Venus for the poet and 
a Venus for the voluptuary ; but the first was the earliest and the 
noblest born. There was a Jove majestic and terrible, and a 
Jupiter henpecked and horned ; a Mercury, graceful, light, and 
typical as Ariel, and a Mercury who thieved, and who, from being 
a winged messenger, appeared to be reduced to the condition of a 
transcendental errand-boy. Bacchus, too, might be a pleasant fellow, 
or a deity. So the Greeks made a pastime of their gods, They 
placed them in woods, on hills, on the sea, and in the sky, multi- 
plying them as they discovered a thought belonging to those 
different situations sufficiently clear to be vitalized. From thence, 
once it took shape, it was property for the priests, for the poets, 
for the people. The Greek mind would never rest satisfied with 
that complex sympathetic disturbance with which the modern poet 
endeavours to realize the effect of nature upon us; it sought at 
once for a shape and body in which to put its suggestions, and 
those multiplied until the fields were covered with them as thickly 
as with ground-flowers in spring, and the groves full of them 
as the grove is of leaves in the flush of summer. Now they seem 
to us, those old gods, to be still and silent as the people in 
the sleeping palace, but they start irto movement again when a 
poet breathes upon them, as the beauty did when her lover kissed 
her. It must be a poet, however. To change our illustration, 
when a dunce tries to raise those spirits, or to call them from the 
invisible, he uses the wrong spell, and is in danger of being fooled 
by them. To the poet they are obedient, the more so, that he 





It is only the beantiful — 


perhaps now, of all the world, has alone thought of them. Their 


_ temples are scattered and their images thrown down, but the poet 
“ A palm moderately large,” he says, “ with smooth fingers, a feeble | 
| to his fancy when his fancy is congenial and prepared. Mr. Ollier 


still cherishes their memory. So they lend themselves willingly 


has summoned a few of the gods, and they have answered. His 
conception of “‘ Bacchus in the Kast,” is very subtle and fine. 





By Edmund 
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Bacchus wearied of mere pleasure answers the promptings of a 
nobler spirit. He describes the transition thus :— 


* But at length a change 

Crept over me. The joys that once had been 
Ample and deep, seem’d tame ; and in their place 
Grew up a mighty vagueness, which, like shade 
From passing clouds o’er sunlit lands, made blank 
Field after field of brilliance. Sadness fell 

Upon my soul, and it was desolate—dark ; 

And rising sense of power, that might have stood 
On Jove’s cerulean battlements alone, 

And flung the Titans down the piléd hills, 

Barnt like a flame within the spirit of life, 
Consuming it, as that Arabian bird 

Consumes itself in rich and odorous fires, 

With fanning of its own empurpled wings 
Augmented, till from wormy death forth comes 
The renovated splendour. So with me. 

At night, when nothing but the silence seem’d 
Between me and the summit of all things, 

The waves of some yet never-worded thought} 
Would beat wpon the bare sands of my brain, 
Moaning awhile, then ebbing back to space, 

I impotent to follow. When, by day, 

I listlessly went forth into the fields, 

All forms of Nature, from the grass to the sun, 
Perplea’d me with a dumb, pathetic prayer 

To satisfy some everlasting want 

At their heart’s core; which in my ignorance 
Even of its nature, I could answer but 

With passionate tears and outcries.” 


Our readers will perceive from the lines we have italicized that 
this is not blank verse, but a singing and a varied rhythm, the 
setting of thoughts which grow only in places to which a poet has 
access. There is somethinz profoundly pathetic and tender in the 
struggle of Bacchus to hold the fleeting waif which rests for a 
moment on the verge, and then is carried into the grey sea for ever. 
It represents with exquisite grace and delicacy the consciousness of 
an emotion for which there has never been an utterance, and the 
sadness felt when the emotion dies within us without a word of 
recognition. There is sometimes such a feeling experienced 
when we dream of dead or absent friends, and longing to address 
them, fear to do so from a half-sense of our delusion which makes 
us dread we shall wake at the instant we attempt to speak. 

“ Proserpina in the Shades” we do not on the whole admire so 
much as “ Bacchus.” And yet there are some passages in it which 
one lingers over and reads again and again. Take these lines, for 
instance :— 

“Nor know I when the Winter, noiselessly, 
Comes down like sleep on the exhausted earth. 
Ever, for ever, stares my life at me, 

Like a stone face upon a monument, 
That looks with passionless eyes into the air, 
Age after age.” 


 Eleusinia” is a poem suggested by the bas-reliefs on the “ Port- 
land Vase.” It takes the several figures in detail, and, as it were, 
illuminates the vase until those figures glow with a poetic light, and 
show themselves transfigured. They become vocal. 


“ What naked man is this, that, fearfully, 
Beneath a pillar’d portico moves on 
Into the glimmering dusk? He, sick at heart 
With all the shows and wranglings of this life, 
Would pass the magic Temple doors, and know 
The faces of the glad Eternal Gods ; 
Would stand upon the brink, and gaze far down 
The dazzling pits of Being, and the-abyss 
Where suns, and moons, and stars, without an end, 
Boil upward like a storm of sparkling dust, 
Blown by the lips of Jove. And he would hear 
The swift and glassy spheres, Heaven over Heaven, 
Their nine-fold crystal thunders modulate 
To perfect music and divine consent, . 
In-orbing all things with round harmony. 
Yet, pausing as in doubt and natural fear 
Of what those boundaries may perchance inclose, 
He stands upon the threshold of two worlds, 
And hears the voices calling either way.” 


_ Passing to the miscellaneous poems, we find that Mr. Olli 
is perhaps more at home in modern subjects than on aaoh 
on The same sentiment pervades his writings in both 
ivisions. He belongs to what we venture to designate the 
eclectic-emotional school, who like giving the essence of poetry 
as often as possible, This may be carried too far, Arch- 
bishop Whately used to say that as oats were best for a horse 
when mixed with a less nourishing substance, thought is often 
more weighty and effectual when mingled with a judicious quantity 
of words. Mr. Ollier scrupulously charges, and occasionally over- 
charges, his epithets with rich and pregnant fancies, so that you 
find now ard again a certain palling from the lusciousness of the 
lines. But this is to us a mistake on the right side. A poor poet 
is poor indeed ; an extravagant poet may easily cure himself of his 
prodigality. Mr. Ollier is not of the spasmodic order, and the 
sensitive manner in which his mind vibrates to the unheard music 


of flowers, starlight, and the other motives of poetry, perhaps, finds | 


its own relief in condensing, as he does, his concepti 
é ; } tion of the 
perfectness in all things—into every adjective, and Sautty antl 


_—-— -— 





word that he uses. In the poem, “Starlight in the Garden,” this 
inclination is specially noticeable, and the following verse will 
exemplify our meaning :— 
“ Silence and odorous dimness, like a ghost, 
Possess this ancient garden utterly : 
The grass-plots smile beneath the starry host ; 
The trees look conscious of the conscious sky ; 
The flowers, insphered in sleep, and dew and balm, 
Seem holding at their hearts an infinite calm.” 


It will be plain from what we have said and the extracts we have 
taken, that we entertain a high opinion of these poems. They are 
just such a collection that when we have read over the book once, 
we return to it again, and find on retracing that there are whole 
bouquets yet to be gathered. There is essentially an air of culture, 
not the culture of mere intellectual dandyism, but the culture 
which proceeds from extensive reading and introspective power and 
susceptibility, surrounding these verses. Mr. Ollier does not permit 
himself to grow delirious and intoxicated in a rhapsodical fury, 
although he seems to know where to lay his hand upon the stuff 
which would compose material for such inebriety. In a modest 
preface to his book, Mr. Ollier hints that these poems have been 
collected as an experiment (they first appeared in Household 
Words, All the Year Round, the Athenewm, and some other 
journals), and that the competent opinions passed upon them 
will decide whether he shall “in future diversify the labours 
of a working literary life by compositions such as those he now 
once more submits to public notice.” We believe that Mr. Ollier 
need not regret an experiment ‘which, whether it succeeds or 
not to the point he desires, indicates unquestionably that the writer 
is endowed with a deep poetic insight, an accomplished poetic 
expression, and a rare and comprehensive sympathy, which incloses 
within itself the most gracious and ample ideas from which a 
writer could construct sweet and enduring verses. 








DR. ROSS'S “ STUDIES.” 


Dr. Ross seems to have had the misfortune to secure the 
admiration of his friends. To use his own words, “he strayed from 
his ordinary course of life into a by-path,” and delivered lectures 
before an appreciative association who had some claim upon him 
for that service. The lectures were redelivered, and the author, 
having been beset with many pressing solicitations for their publi- 
cation, “at length, and after many delays,” determined to comply 
with the requests made upon him. The result is, that in the 
volume before us he presents to his friends, if not to his readers, 
three essays having for their subjects Shakespeare, Dr. Johnson, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh. The author, however, will have us to 
understand that, although his work had its inception in the 
lectures, it is not altogether devoted to their reproduction. 
The essay upon Sir Walter Raleigh, he admits, remains in 
very nearly the same state as when it was delivered, although 
some spoken passages have been omitted and some critical 
ones introduced. That upon Dr. Johnson was originally 
delivered extempore, without the aid of any notes except those 
relating to passages descriptive of the characters forming the 
literary club, and which, notwithstanding the notes, “ were forgotten 
in the warmth of delivery,” and that on Shakespeare has never been 
delivered but has been written expressly for this publication. It 
is perhaps to be regretted that “the critical passages ” introduced 
into the lecture upon Sir Walter Raleigh, and from which the 
lecturer’s audience were relieved, did not share the same fate as 
the expunged spoken ones, and that the forgotten passages in the 
essay on Dr. Johnson should have recurred to the author’s memory. 
Much, however, as we may envy the audience for what they 
escaped or pity the reader for what has been reserved for him. we 
must deal with Dr. Ross’s essays as they are. 

Before entering fairly on his subject, the author presents to us 
as a prolusion, a scene in Hades in which he introduces Shake- 
speare, Raleigh, and Dr. Johnson, apparently with no other object 
than that of exemplifying the amount and quality of rubbish which 
the spirits of departed great men can throw off in the way of con- 
versation. This achievement having been satisfactorily completed 
the author directs his attention to the works and character of 
Shakespeare, and makes his excuses to the reader in a sentence 
the meaning of which is delightfully obscure. “I have no reason 
to give,” he says, “ for another inquisition on the great poet, except 
that of the necessity inherent to the special task, and no apology 
to make for a reason that appears to me sufficient.” Having thus 
satisfied his conscience, his “inquisition” professes to be in the 
main devoted to the mad characters in Shakespeare’s works, and 
enables the author to arrive at the conclusion that insensibility to 
bodily suffering, being one of the remarkable characteristics of 
insanity, Shakespeare is singularly true to nature when he has 
Léar, the actual maniac, combating with the elements, whilst Edgar. 
the assumed madman, by his favourite expression, “ Poor Tom’s a 
cold,” is continually conveying the most convincing evidence of his 
sanity. Although Dr. Ross very seldom ventures beyond the safe 
if unsatisfactory, region of vague generalities in praise of the great 
dramatist, he now and then is indiscreet enough to give expression 
to what we presume he regards as his original views, and with 
deplorable results. He is of opinion that Ophelia was neither 
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much in love with Hamlet nor deeply shocked by his language 
and cruel behaviour, and that Hamlet’s love for Ophelia was quite 
as small as hers for him. There can be no possible objection to 
Dr. Ross entertaining any views he pleases upon this subject, but 
when he sets out upon a mission of public instruction, surely he 
ought to understand something about the drama he attempts to 
criticise. Weare bound to assume that he has read “‘ Hamlet,” 
but we are at a loss to conceive how he could have misapprehended 
the scene between Laertes and Ophelia :— 


“ Laer. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold ita fashion, and a toy in blood ; 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute; 
No more. 
Oph. No more but so?” 


Or the passage in the grave scene :— 


s “ Ham. I loved Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 
a Could not, with all their quantity of love 
Make up my sum.—What wilt thou do for her? 

% King. O, he is mad, Laertes. 

E Queen. For love of God forbear him. 
» Ham. ’Zounds, show me what thou’lt do: 
& Wou’lt weep? wou’lt fight? won’lt fast? wou’lt tear thyself? 

Wou’lt drink up Esil? eat a crocodile ? 


I'll do’t.—Dost thou come here to whine ? 

To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 

Be buried quick with her and so will I: 

And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us; fill our ground, 
Singeing his pate against the burning zone, 
Make Ossa like a wart! Nay, an thon’lt mouth, 
I'll rant as well as thou.” 


The essay offers a striking example of the difficulty which the 
lecturer, who ventures upon publishing, has, in shaking off his old 
> habits, and abandoning the tricks of the platform. There is a 
boldness in the statement that “ the attorney reads in Shakespeare’s 
quillets and obligations, his recognisances and double vouchers, 
and his Portia speeches, a whole code of civil jurisprudence” which 
is strongly associated in the mind with a small desk, the tumbler 
of water, and lecture-room filled with victims*too lazy to doubt, 
and too indifferent to contradict ; and the jokes are just those that 
would go down with a lot of people wearied by the dull and mono- 
tonous succession of rounded periods expressing nothing. When 
‘Dr. Ross tells us that Shakespeare in sometimes aiming at a lofty 
» ‘sentiment overleaps himself and “ falls on t’other side ;’ that Lear 
found reasons for his clemency, “ the irrelevancy of it which would 
> puzzle a common juryman to detect,” or that his reasoning, 
Valthough without reason, is “ yet so apt and keen, that in ordinary 
“Hife it befoozles plain folk, and often wins an undeserved triumph 
ce a Queen’s Counsel,” we can see that the author is addressing 
“those to whom even this mild form of fun is a relief. It is, how- 
" @ver,‘in the little bits of religion, little bits of sentiment, and 
_ passages pregnant with long words and destitute of sense, that we 
Bee the lecturer to perfection. There is no mistaking him when 
The says that Shakespeare “ recognises God omnipresent. He owns 
him in his waking hours and in his sleeping hours ; in his thought 
and in his act ; in the genesis and in the fulfilment of his every 
deed and verity ;” and when he compares Lear to “a young girl 
“who has trusted and been deceived, who has loved and is 
spurned.” It is enly, however, in that part in which he describes 
the character of Hamlet that the lecturer actually revels. What 
" ®pplause a sentence like the following must have created—“ The 
intangibleness of its outline, eluding every attempt to indent 
~~ it deeply on the mind ; the provoking incertitude of its volitional 
action ; the indefiniteness and unreality which make its understand- 
ableness so diificult, that acute men delight in analyzing its elements, 
> and in disagreeing upon their significance, and which cause us to 
’ regard it rather as a shadow than a substance, rather as a phantom 
from some lost world of being,’—we had got so far but found the 
_ collection of words so hopelessly long that we could not venture 
“upon following it to its conclusion. 
The essay upon Raleigh bears such evident marks of the lecture 
» upon its face that the author’s explanation that it had been delivered 
» in such a form is about as superfluous as any explanation well 
- could be. All the events in Raleigh’s life that are to be gathered 
» out of the ordinary histories, are strung together in the usual | 
_ fashion, whilst the author at every step betrays his ignorance of 
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» subject could not have failed to make himself acquainted. We have 
» here once again the old story of Queen Elizabeth and the cloak. We 
are reminded that to Sir Walter we are indebted for tobacco and 


> in Islington, in consternation threw a jug of beer over him, is trotted 
out to do duty for the hundredth time, and the weighing of the 
tobacco smoke is not forgotten. We are treated to the customary 


description of which Dr. Ross finds the present tense barely suffi- 
» cient to do justice to Raleigh’s exploits. Like most persons 
> who administer information in_the form of lecture-pap, Dr. 
» Ross finds everything to praise and nothing to condemn in 
his hero, and he forgets or has not learnt that it was Raleigh’s 
unjust trial and conviction which, in one day, made him the | 
most popular instead of being one of the most odious men in | 
England, When he speaks of Raleigh as a statesman, and mildly | 








| describes him as “the especial defender of the rights of the Crown 
in Parliament, whilst he was at the same time the champion 
of free trade,” he fails to see the importance of the fact 
which he himself mentions, that his idol held some of the 
most lucrative patents in the kingdom, and he shows that 
he is but slightly conversant with that very History of the World, 
in praise of which he expends so much verbiage. The preface 
to the history affords evidence of the misrepresentations to which 
its author could stoop to gain favour with royalty. When Raleigh 
states that “Philip II. attempted to make himself not only an 
absolute monarch over the Netherlands like unto the kings and 
sovereigns of England and France, but Turklike to tread under 
his feet all the national and fundamental laws, privileges, and 
ancient rights,” he is as untruthful in describing this country as an 
absolute monarchy as he is in that dedication of the prerogative of 
Parliament to James I., which must remain a lasting disgrace to 
his memory. There he thus expresses his opinion as to what the 
liberty of the subject should be. “The bonds of subjects to their 
kings should always be wrought out of iron; the bonds of kings 
unto subjects, with cobwebs.... . All binding of the king by 
law upon the advantage of his necessity makes the breach itself 
lawful in a king, his charters, and all other instruments, being 
no other than the surviving witnesses of his constrained will.” No 
better fortune attends Dr. Ross in his attempt, which, however, he 
does not carry beyond mere assertion, to deny that Raleigh had not 
made repeated application to Elizabeth for grants of ecclesiastical 
property. One of the meanest acts of the reign of James I. is con- 
nected with Sherborne Castle, which Raleigh had unfairly obtained 
from the see of Salisbury. Before his conviction he had settled 
that estate upon his son, but an accidental flaw in the settlement 
enabled James to get the property into his hands and to bestow it 
upon the Earl of Somerset. The solicitation of Lady Raleigh, who 
went upon her knees before the King, that the property might be 
spared, could get from James but the well-known reply, “1 mun 
have the land, I mun have it for Carr,’ and the most that could be 
extracted from the monarch was a sum of £12,000, no very ample 
compensation for an estate worth £5,000 a year. <A line or two 
will convey all the information concerning Raleigh contained in 
Dr. Ross’s lecture. It would, on the other hand, be an endless 
labour to point out the omissions and misconceptions in which it 
abounds. 

The essay upon Dr. Johnson resembles that upon Sir Walter 
Raleigh in the ordinary nature of the materials from which it is 
composed. We have Johnson’s birth, parentage, education, journey 
to London, his struggles there, and those facts in his career, with 
which everybody is acquainted. Dr. Ross, however, in the course 
of this essay, divulges certain notions as to what form true criticism 
should take which we feel tempted to extract :— 


‘* It should be remembered that literary criticism must be limited 
chiefly to the exhibition of the Jaws of grammar, of construction, and 
the peculiarities of form. Writing is an art, and as an art it must be 
reviewed. After we have approved or condemned a sentiment there 
is not much to be said about it. The perception is a matter of feeling. 
The mode in which sentiments are presented to the mind—the art, in 
fact, of the composer—is the main subject of criticism. Hence only 
can its canons be educed, and within this sphere only can they have 
any application.” 


We are not prepared to say that Dr. Ross’s suggestion is likel 
to be followed, although we are quite willing to admit that criti- 
cism of a kind that confined itself to the construction of sentences 
excluded thought and common sense from its consideration, and 
allowed stupidity and nonsense to run riot, would not be without 
its advantages to writers like the author of these “ Studies.” 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Mr. W. Perry, the wood-carver of North Audley-street, who has 
recently published a volume on the identity of Herne’s Oak, puts 
forth some further remarks with reference to the tree, in which he 
states that, while working up a portion of the trunk into book-covers, 
he observed this peculiarity, viz., that “the annular rings accumulated 
in a healthy and vigorous manner up to a certain point, when they 
suddenly ceased, became almost imperceptible, then increased again 





in size till they attained nearly their former width, afterwards gra- 
dually diminished towards the outer edge of the tree, where they 
finally became undistinguishable.” He believes this to be an indica- 
tion that the tree was at one time struck with lightning, and, judging 
from the evidence furnished by the condition of the trunk, he infers 
that the blasting could not have been later than 1639. The tree blown 
down on the 31st of August, 1863, is that which Mr. Perry associates 
with the old legend, and with Shakespeare’s use of it in “ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor”’—an identity which is disputed by some writers. 
It is noticeable that no mention is made of Herne’s Oak in the first 
edition of the play, bearing date 1602. 

The origin of Shakespeare’s “ Seven Ages of Man” seems to have 
been discovered by Mr. Walter W. Skeat, who, writing to Notes and 
Queries, says :—“ In a poem entitled ‘This World is but a Vanyte,’ 
from the Lambeth MS. 853, about a.p. 1430, printed in ‘ Hymns to the 
Virgin and Christ’ (edited by F. J. Furnivall for the Early English 
Text Society), at p. 83 we have a very curious comparison of the life 
of man to the seven times of the day. The number seven is here 
determined apparently by the howrs of the Romish Church. Thus, 
corresponding to matins, prime, tierce, sext, nones, vespers, and com- 
pline, which were called in old English uhtsang, primesang, undern- 
sang, middaysang, nonsang, evensang, nightsang, we have the following 
periods of the day and of man’s life:—1, Morning. The infant is like 
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the morning, at first born ) 
This is the period of childhood. 3. Undern (9 a.m.). The boy is put 
to school. 4. Midday. He is knighted, and fights battles. 5. High 
Noon (i.¢., nones or ninth hour, 3 pm.). He is crowned a king, and 
fulfils all his pleasures. 6. Midovernoon (i. e., the middle of the period 
between high noon and evensong). The man begins to droop, and 
cares little for the pleasures of youth. 7. Evensong. The man walks 


spotless and innocent. 2. Midmorrow. 


with a staff, and death seeks him.” It seems very probable that | 


Shakespeare was familiar with this old ‘“‘ morality,’ and derived from 
it the leading idea embodied in the celebrated speech of Jaques. 

The question of dramatic copyright in America has been raised 
in rather an interesting way in an action brought by Mr. Lester 
Wallack, the manager of Wallack’s Theatre, New York, against Mr. 
W. J. Florence. Mr. Wallack purchased from Mr. T. W. Robertson 
the copyright of his successful play, produced last April in London, 
called ‘“‘ Caste.” Before it could be produced in New York, how- 
ever, Mr. Florence, of the Broadway Theatre, being in London, saw 
the piece night after night, committed it to memory, with all the 
action, &c. (it has never been printed), and, returning to America, 
produced it at the Broadway. Mr. Wallack appears to have con- 
tended that such a feat of memory is impossible; but it dues uot seem 
that Mr. Florence could have got at the dialogue of the play in any 
other manner, and similar prodigies are not unknown. The important 
question, however, was, whether in any case there had been an invasion 
of copyright. Judge Barnard decided in favour of Mr. Florence—no 
doubt inevitably so, considering the present state of copyright between 
the two countries; but we agree with the New York Tribune in 
thinking that, in the absence of a binding law, considerations of 
honour should have prevented Mr. Florence from a course of conduct 
which is far from reflecting credit on him. 

The Committee of the Newspaper Press Fund has put forth a 
report forthe year ending the 31st of July, 1867, from which we learn 
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Appleton’s Handbook of American Travel. 9th edit. Cr. 8vo., 16s, 

Banke (A. C.), Vaccination Act, 1867, with Notes. 12mo., 1s, 6d, 

Bell (A. M.), Visible Speech. Royal 8vo., 15s. 

Berkley (E.), History of Rome, Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

re (Rev. E. H.), Yesterday, To-Day, and For Ever: a Poem. New edit. 
r. 8vo., 6s. 

Blake (Lady), The Sisters of Sainthil), 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. lls, 6d. 

Butler (S.), Hudibras. New edit. 18mo., 28, 


- Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, and other Tales. By Ouida, Cr. 8vo., 88. 


that ‘the number of methbers now on the roll-book of the society is | 
200, of whom 139 are annual, and the remaining 61 life, members; | 


the whole being composed of 142 metropolitan and 58 enmntry 
members. Seven new life members have been elected since the last 
annual meeting. Two members of the institution have died, and in 
each case the widow has received a liberal grant from the fund. Other 
grants have also been made to applicants for relief from temporary em- 
barrassments.”’ The donations at the annual dinner, on the 29th of June, 
amounted to about £880, nearly the whole of which has been received. 

We exceedingly regret to hear that'Mr. Dickens is in a bad state of 
health, and that he bas been recommended by his medical men entire 
cessation from literary work, and a speedy voyage to America. 

Mr. Edmund Yates announces that he is going to give up the 
* Fidneur” papers in the Morning Star. 

Mr. John K. Lord, well known as a naturalist, and as the author of 


** At Home in the Wilderness,” has succeeded Mr. Frank Buckland as | 


the editor of Land and Water. 
The Council of the London Art Union offer a premium of two 
hundred guineas for a series of not less than twenty partly-shaded 


drawings, illustrating some poetical or historical work of a British | 


author, or some series of events in British history. 

Mr. Delane has offered, through Mr. A. H. Layard, M.P., the 
President of the Paris Excursion Committee, to give £5 for a well- 
written account, by a working man, of Paris and the Exhibition. 

The Bishop of Parma recently excommunicated, from the pulpit, the 
journal Il Presente, of that city. On the very next day, the editor 
publi-hed a numerous list of names of persons who said that, in con- 
sequence of this act, they felt bound to subscribe to the paper. 

Dr. Costello, the editor of the “‘ Encyclopeedia of Surgery,” died a 
few days ago at Paris, where he had resided of late years. He was 
about sixty-six. 

Sir Rowland Hill is engaged in writing a work on “ The History of 
Penny Postage.” 

Mr. Skeat’s edition of “ Piers Plowman’s Crede” is to be issued at 
half a crown by the Early English Text Society, for schools. 

M. Narcisse Michelet, uncle of the celebrated French author, is just 


dead at Voscceil (Seine Inférieure), at the unusual age of ninety. He © 


was a working printer, and, like his nephew, no great friend of the 
Charch, for he directed that his funeral should take place without 
Catholic rites. Accordingly, the mayor of the commune superintended 
the civil interment. 
A deputation from Brighton is to visit the British Association at 
Dundee, in order to invite that body’s attendance there in 1869. 
The Welsh Eisteddfod is to be held this year at Carmarthen, from 
the 3rd tothe 6th of September. 
A silver tea-service has been presented to Miss Mary Carpenter, 
the authoress, by various Indian admirers. 
The annual meeting of the Ray Society will be held at Dundee on 
Friday, September 6th, during the meeting of the British Association. 
Messrs. MacmitLan & Co, have in preparation—“ A Sunday Library 
for Household Reading,” to be published in crown 8vo., in monthly 
parts and quarterly volumes, with illustrations by eminent artists. 
The series will commence with “The Pupils of St. John the Divine,” 
by the author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” illustrated by E. Armitage : 
to be followed by “ Seekers after God—Lives of Seneca, Epictetus, 
and Marcus Aurelius,” by the Rev. F. W. Farrar ; “‘ St. Louis, St. 
Francis de Sales, Du Plessis Morlay, and Calvin,” by M. Guizot; 
** Alfred the Great,” by T. Hughes, M.P.; “The Hermits,” by the 
Rev. C, Kingsley; “ England’s Antiphon,” by George Macdonald ; 
“ Huss, Wycliffe, and Latimer,” by the Rev. F. D. Maurice ; “ Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen,” by the Rev. B. F. Westcott; “Sir Thomas 
More,” by L. B. Seeley ; “ Wesley,” by Julia Wedgewood; “ Sacred 
Poets of Germany,” by Catherine Winkworth ; “ Saint Augustine and 
his Times,” by Dr. Alexander, late Dean of Em's, row Bishop elect 
of Derry ; and others. i 
Messrs. Lonemans & Co, have in the press (forming a part of the 
Rev. Orby Shipley’s “Tracts for the Day”) two essays entitled 
“ Casuistry, and Unction of the Sick,” to be followed by “ Ministering 
Vestments,” “ Sacramentalism,” “ A High Celebration,” “The Rule 
of Worship,” and “ Popular Rationalism.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RYSTAL PALACE.--Sepremper.—Excursion Montu.— 


For terms for large parties apply to the Secretary, Excursions of firms 

and schools daily. Palace snd Grounds Yn great bean. 

Monpay to Saturpay.— One Bhilling. 

Tuxrspay.—Great Temperance Féte. 

Saturpay.—Concert by Metropolitan Schools Choral Society, 

Admission, One Shilling. Guinea Season Tickets free, 

In September, heads of firms, &c., may obtain tickets for admission on Satur- 
days at One Shilling, on previous application to the Secretary. 


" Dhigialadetaeee PALACE.—Turspay Next.—The great gathering 
of the NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 


ARRANGEMENTS. 











Palace and Grounds open at... a 9.0 
Musical Concert by emmy + Ae Ban 12.0 
Great Meeting in Central Transept... 1.0 
Choral Concert of 5,000 Voices 3.0 
Balloon Ascent by Mr. Coxwell _.... oe 4.45 
Grand Display of all the Great Fountains ene 5.0 
Performance on Festival Organ by Mr. Coward... . 5.30 
Musical Gymnastics on the Sports Ground : . 5.80 
Open-air Meeting on Sports Ground oes 6.30 


Ample facilities at all hours of the day for Cricket, - " is) > ae 
avleah, and other rural sports, y chery, Croquet, Boating, 


ONE SHILLING ONLY. Children under Twelve, half-price, 


Reszrvep Sxats.—Tick«ts One Shilling each, admitting to Reserved Seats in 
front of Handel Orchestra, available for Meeting at One and Concert at Threee, 
may be obtained at the Offices of the League till 2nd September, and at the Palace 
on the day. 

The following Railway C. mpanies will run excursion trains :— 

Great Western Railway —From Manchester, Liverpool, Birkenhead, Chester, 
Llangollen, Birmingham, Exeter, and other distant towns. 

Great Northern.—Liver) ool, Manchester, Huddersfield, Peterborough, and 
other stations. " 

Midland.—Lancaster, York, Hull, &e. &c. « 

London and North-West: rn.—Preston, Lancaster, Wigan, Leeds, Stafford, and 
other distant gn ‘ i 

Great Eastern.—Day Excursions from Norwich, Cambri 
other distant stations, returning same evening. » wy eee 

South-Eastern Raiiway.— Day Excursions from Canterbury, Hastings, Folke- 
stone, and nearly all station s, returning same evening. ; 

London and Brighton Railway.—Excursions from nearly all stations, returning 
same evening. 

London, Chatham, and Dover.—Excursions from nearly all stations, returning 
same evening. ‘ 

London and South-Western Railway will run Excursions from the principal 
stations on their line. 

Extra trains on all Crysta! Palace lines. 

For particulars of above, see bills of each Company, 


Ons Suiniine Day. 





(BY8TAL PALAVE.—Sarurpay Next, 7th September.— 


Great Concert by ) etropolitam Schools Choral Societ ission One 
Shilling only. Guinea Sees. x Tickets free, ee eee 


